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rALIN’S STATEMENT last week on 
. Semets encirclement” of the 
Soviet Union is charged with alarm- 
ing significance for the free world. 
What makes it truly ominous—pro- 
vided the United Press summary is 
is the fact that Stalin has 


stripped the last verbal 


accurate 
apparently 
camouflage from his attitude toward 
the “capitalist world” and is laying 
his cards frankly on the table. 
Throughout the 1920s and 1930s. 
“encirclement by capitalist nations” 
was the central theme running 
through all Soviet policy. It served as 
the pretext for hostility toward the 
outside world, rapid rearmament and 
internal “vigilance.” i.e.. ever-in- 
creasing power for the secret police. 
For Lenin and Trotsky, the conclu- 
sion logically flowing from this “en- 
circlement” was the necessity for 
immediate world revolution. Stalin, 
on the other hand. surveying the suc- 





states for a long 


cessive fiascos of revolutionary at- 
tempts and the U.S.S.R.’s_ military 
weakness vis-d-vis the — capitalist 
world. evolved the doctrine of “so- 
cialism in one country.” Since capi- 
talism could not be overthrown so 
easily beyond her frontiers. Russia 
must make herself impregnable. In 
effect. Stalin told the world: “We will 
not carry our Communism abroad or 
injure you in any way. so long as 
vou do not attack us.” 

The end of World War II brought 
a tremendous improvement in_ the 
Soviet Union’s international position. 
The “encirclement” formula seemed 
to have been discarded. Germany 
and Japan. the two greatest threats 
to Soviet security, had ceased to ex- 
ist as military powers; and _ the 
U.S.S.R. was now “encircled” by its 
own satellites. instead. Last Novem- 
ber, Georgi Malenkov, Stalin’s right- 
hand man. publicly announced the 


triumph in the end. 


states is inevitable.” 





By David J. Dallin 


STALIN 


The Soviet dictator's latest article 
dispenses with old illusions about 


a . a + uu 
socialism in one country’ and 


calls for a world revolution 


“We are living not only in a state, but in a system of states, and 


the existence of the Soviet republic side by side with imperialist 


is unthinkable. One or the other must 


And before that end comes, a series of 


horrible collisions between the Soviet republic and the bourgeois 


V. 1. Lenin. 


Kremlin’s satisfaction with its new 
international position. As though to 
stifle any tendencies toward alarmism 
and to reassure the public, Malenkoy 
exclaimed (and the radio and press 
hammered it into millions of Rus- 
sian minds): 

“Never in history has our country 
possessed borders as just and as well 
drawn as at the present time. 
There is no longer an East Prussia. 
which for centuries served as_ the 


rallying place for attacks on our 


fatherland. . . . We have new fron- 
tiers in the north ... in the Far 
Fast. ‘~ 


Nothing could have been further 
from the idea of hostile “encircle- 
ment” — according to the words ut- 
tered by Stalin’s confidant but eight 
months ago. 

Malenkov was certainly right on 
one count: Russia had never been so 
secure as she was after 1945. The 
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defeat of her two great antagonists 
in the war guaranteed her security 
for vears to come. The United States 
et Britain were demobilizing. A 


half-century of peace seemed assured. 


CHANGES SOUGHT 


Russia's changed situation after 
the war raised a fundamental ques- 
tion in the minds of many Russians, 
including even some high in the of- 
ficial hierarchy: Had not the time 
arrived for cnanges in Soviet mili- 
tary policy and conduct of domestic 
affairs? Why the vast army of two 
and a half or three million? Why 
must it still be guns instead of but- 
ter? Why the all-pervading power of 
the secret police when all internal 
foes had long since been destroyed 
and the chief foreign enemies had 
been defeated in battle? In short. 
was not the hour at hand for more 
freedom in the land of the Soviets? 

Since every thought or suggestion 
in Soviet Russia must be draped in 
the sanctifying robes of Marxism- 
Leninism. the famous dictum of 
Friedrich Engels began to be in- 
voked. “The state will wither away.” 
Engels had said. once a socialist so- 
ciety has been created. To the Soviet 
citizen. the “state” means the bureau- 
cracy. the army and the MVD. 


STALIN CRACKS DOWN 

Hence Stalin’s new denunciation 
of the “exegetes and Talmudists”’: 

“They have begun to demand.” he 
notes with horror, “that the party 
take measures for the speedy wither- 
ing away of our state. that organs 
[which organs he tactfully fails to 
mention] be dissolved, that the perm- 
anent army be eliminated.” Stalin 
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cannot tolerate thinking of this kind. 
Any political zigzag or maneuver is 
acceptable—provided it doesn’t show 
a drift toward libertarianism. 

And so Stalin reverts to the old 
theme of “capitalist encirclement”: 
So long as capitalist nations exist. 
militarily weak and unaggressive 
though they may be. the Soviet 
Union must increase its striking 
power. Ironically. he buttresses his 
contention with the same quotations 
from Karl Marx that Trotsky used 
twenty-five years ago to ridicule 
Stalin's theory of “socialism in one 


country.” 


REVERSES FIELD 


The beauty of Lenin and Marx is 
that they can be called in by either 
counsel in an ideological litigation to 
support his brief. In long years of 
writing. ‘hey took virtually every 
side of every question. They can be 
cited to prove that socialism in one 
country is possible. and—with equal 
effectiveness—that it is impossible. 

Now Stalin suddenly remembers 
Marx statement that the socialist 
revolution “could not triumph in a 
single country,” but only as the re- 
sult of a ‘general assault on all or 
a majority of the civilized countries.” 

Innumerable Russian Communists 
have studied Stalin’s earlier writings. 
with their constant emphasis on “so- 
cialism in one country.” They re- 
member vividly the ruthless punish- 
ment meted out to those who dared 
dissent from the orthodox doctrine. 

And now . Stalin embraces the 
viewpoint of the dissenters. Antici- 
pating the general astonishment. he 
cynically explains: “Marxism does 


not recognize unalterable conclusions 


and formulas for all periods and 
epochs: Marxism is the enemy of all 
dogmatism.” 

Or, translated from the jargon of 
dialectics into the language of Real- 
politik, Stalin is bluntly telling the 
Russian people: 

“As long as we were weak, we 
wanted to be left alone: we were not 
in a position to fight for socialism 
abroad. Then our slogan was ‘social- 
ism in one country, and whoever 
opposed it in our ranks had to be 
eliminated. Today, in 1950, we are 


strong enough to launch the grand 


offensive against the capitalist world: 





KARL MARX: SUBJECT TO REVISION 


hence. we revert to Marx’ formula of 
world revolution: ‘general assault on 
all or a majority of civilized coun- 
tries. And whoever opposes that 
must now be eliminated.” 

Informed students of Russian af- 
fairs have long known of this post- 
war reorientation in Stalin’s strategy. 
What is unexpected and significant 
is his blunt declaration of warlike 


intentions. 








Russtan Bolsheviks were sparkplug of old 
Nicholas Bukharin 
(above). Now Cominform boss Georgi 
Malenkov banks on foreign Communists. 


Comintern under 


VIENNA 

HIRTY years after the Comintern 
|e burst into full bloom, its 
latter-day successor. the Cominform, 
pledged itself in Prague to an all-out 
“American war- 


offensive against 


mongering.” Delegates from 13 other 
Communist parties joined the 12 
Cominform member nations in World 


Communism’s first formal plenum 


since 1935. M. A. 


Suslov presided 








Cominform Discusses 
Discontent, Korea Aid 


over the sessions. Three major items 
occupied the agenda: 
l. Aorea. An 


Brigade in Korea was heralded last 


international Red 


month in Berlin. with Hans Zaisser. 
chief” and 


Spain's erstwhile “General Gomez.” 


East German “police 
expected to lead the force. Heavy 
North Korean casualties necessitate 
Cominform aid. Equipment — has 
already been sent—Hungary dis- 
patched medical trucks, for example 

but Soviet delegates are said to 
have insisted that Europe's Com- 
munists raise at least one full fight- 
ing division (25.000 men). 


With France 


and Italy set to crack down on their 


2. Western Europe. 


CPs even if it means civil war. the 


Cominform immediately disbanded 


its training schools outside Paris. 
ordered non-French Communists be- 
hind the iron curtain. French and 
Italian parties have been alerted for 
new sabotage and terrorism. Civil 
war is not out of the question. 
3. Eastern Europe. Actual Titoism 
in the satellite states is under control. 
but disaffection exists high in the 
ranks of Communist parties through- 
out the Soviet orbit. Before there is 
a move on Tito. the satellites will 
have to tighten ranks considerably. 
\ttempts by high satellite leaders 
to get Russian aid for the war on 


rebuffed. One 


Western Communist has privately re- 


Tito were sharply 
marked that Stalin could not com- 
mit any Russian troops unless he 
conducted another great purge like 
that of 1936-38. 


leader, Stalin’s statement that “many 


According to this 


in our party” are pressing for a re- 


laxing of state controls was a virtual 


By Philip Martin 


admission that the Soviet dictator 
cannot keep his own Kremlin in 
order. Stalin’s admonition that the 
state must strengthen “its organs, its 
intelligence organs, and the army,” 
is interpreted as the final rejection of 
demands by high Soviet officials for 
the ending of present purges and the 
closing of Bolshevik ranks. In any 
case, satellite pleas for Russian troops 
against Tito will go unheeded for a 
long time to come. The Cominform, 
not the Soviet state, will have to 
carry the ball for Stalin now. 

Strangely enough, this Cominform 
session—which found the Soviet dele- 
gation least willing to commit its 
forces—came exactly 30 years after 
the historic Second Congress of the 
Comintern. The first Comintern Con- 
gress in 1919 consisted of only a 
handful of 

2 


But delegates from 37 countries came 


non-Russian delegates. 
to Moscow and Petrograd, the cita- 
dels of victorious Bolshevism, for the 
Second Congress. Under the lead- 
ership of Zinoviev and Bukharin, the 
Comintern became a vast worldwide 
apparatus. but the program the Com- 
intern adopted then still guides the 
Cominform: 

“No parliament can under any 
circumstances be an arena of struggle 
for reforms. for betterment of the 
conditions of the working class. . 
The only question can be that of util- 
izing bourgeois state institutions for 
their own destruction.” 

With that declaration in July 1920. 
the Communists drew a line between 
themselves and the rest of humanity. 
After the 
July 1950, they may 


with bayonets. 


Cominform plenum of 
be ready to 


cross that line 
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BOHN 


E HAVE NOW SPENT nearly 
Wi. billion dollars under the 
Marshall Plan. I forget how many 
billions we disbursed in the name of 
lend-lease. Then, too, there were the 
debts incurred by our European 
Allies during World War I—and 
generously forgotten by us afterward. 
Santa Claus never was anything but a 
piker in comparison with Uncle Sam. 

Yet, this country is known the 
world over as “skinflint Uncle Sam.” 
We bore a good share of the burden 
of two wars without taking an inch 
of territory, but we are denounced— 
especially by citizens of countries 
which annexed territory by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles— 
as imperialists. We struggle to spread 
the idea of democracy over the 
world, but much of the world’s popu- 
lation is convinced that we are cap- 
italistic exploiters. Uncle Sam is the 
poor little rich man. What he needs 
is a friend. 

| have been eagerly watching for 
signs of friendship and understand- 
ing as the Marshall Plan has rolled 
along. Industrial teams have been 
swinging back and forth across the 
Atlantic to get ideas for speeding up 
production. Similar American teams 
have covered the various industries 
of European countries. From all this 
traveling and examining and discus- 
sing, it stands to reason that a good 
deal of friendship and understanding 
must have resulted. 

British 
teams is gradually being made avail- 


The experience of the 


By William E. Bohn 


Bridging the 
Friendship Gap 


able to the public. Recently, the 
Anglo-American Council of Produc- 
tivity published the reports of four 
such teams. What the members of 
these groups report back to their 
countrymen is, for the most part. 
strictly technical. But I have been 
leafing through the reports with 
something else in mind. I want to see 
what our visitors think of us. whether 
they like us, whether they think our 
ways of living are as good as our 
ways of working. I have found gen- 
eral commendation of the relations 
between workers and management. 
The British visitors like the eager- 
ness with which industrialists pick 
up new suggestions. They feel that. 
in this country, both workers and 
managers are more production-mind- 
ed than their opposite numbers on 
the other side. 

But what I am really looking for 
I have not found in these reports. It 
is between the lines, but nowhere ex- 
looking for 


plicitly stated. T am 


friendship. In today’s struggle for 
men’s minds, what matters most is 
what some workingman or peasant 
says to his neighbor about America, 
about democracy, about communism. 
These hundreds of men and women 
who have traveled about this country 
as Marshall Plan ambassadors must 
have made up their minds about the 
dark slanders which the Communists 
spread. They must have received 
some impressions of the progress our 
Negro citizens are making. They 
must have noted that we are not all 





gangsters. And on their return to 
their own lands. these delegates of 
industry must have done something 
to give a true picture of America to 
their neighbors. Perhaps, in the end, 
this by-product of the Marshall Plan 
will prove its most important result. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN AMERICA 


The good effects of this sort of 
visiting back and forth were demon- 
strated recently in Vienna. Like the 
Marshall Plan, the Army Reorienta- 
tion Program has also sent teams 
from European countries to look into 
American life and report back home. 
Among those who made the journey 
was a certain Walter Hacker, a So- 
cialist journalist from Vienna. To- 
day, Vienna is practically in the jaws 
of the Russians. Defiance there is lit- 
erally flung into their teeth. Well, 
this Walter Hacker answered their 
enormous slander about our treat- 
ment of the Negroes. He published 
his discussion of this issue in the 
Arbeiter-Zeitung, the most widely 
read daily in Austria. 

Mr. Hacker does not attempt to 
gloss over our mistreatment of our 
Negro citizens. He gives a true pic- 
ture of the lynching, the segregation, 
the poll-tax laws. Then, having made 
it clear that Americans, black and 
white, are working together to set 
things right. he continues: “The 
Communist has no right at all to 
criticize American democracy _ be- 
cause of the treatment of the Negroes. 
The right to criticize belongs exclu- 
sively to those men within and with- 
out the United States whose hands 
are clean, who do not back murder 
for political or racial reasons in 
order to maintain their own rule.” 
Then the writer refers to the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Civil 
War. 


something for the future, he says, but 


Complete equality may be 
it is the American goal. 

It is heart-warming to read words 
like these set down by a man in a far 
country writing in a foreign tongue. 
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By William F. Michelfelder 


W-T&S 
Strike 


Unites 


Labor 


N MERIDEN, CONN. last week publisher Wayne C. 
| Smith, of the Journal and Record, spoke the un- 
spoken dread of many U.S. publishers as they watched 
the strike that had shut down the third largest U.S. after- 
noon daily, the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 

Mr. Smith had won half a battle against the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union (AFL) by installing tele- 
typesetter machines to “ghost-operate” Linotype ma- 
chines deserted by striking mortals from Meriden Local 
No. 314. But Mr. Smith looked beyond his Linotypes 
toward busy pressmen and stereotypers, for whom the 
scientists have yet to create a substitute. “If they went 
out,” he said, “we'd really be all tied up.” 

In New York the “all out” had been a sickening reality 
for U.S. publishers since June 13, the day the CIO 
American Newspaper Guild clasped hands with all unions 
of the newspaper industry. The respect of members of 
all other unions for the Guild picket line shut down a 
major U.S. daily—historic itself in organized labor 
and gave publishers the uneasy feeling that unions could 
not only strike for practical reasons, but also for the 
dignity of man. 

In his widening campaign to split newspaper unions, 
the U.S. publisher has more and more forgotten the fierce 
sense of pride the newspaper worker has in his job. 
It’s a kind of sentimentalism that defies a label; the 
visionary gimmick that inspires newspaper folk to pro- 


WituiaM F. MIcHELFELDER, a W-T & S rewrite man, is 
one of the workers now on strike against that newspaper. 








WALTER REUTHER JOINS WORLD-TELEGRAM & SUN PICKETS 


duce something better than the opposition and it extends 
from the get-there-first reporter to the hustler of the 
Paper Handlers Union who wants HIS paper out first. 

Strangely enough, it was an “individualistic” strike in 
Chicago by the International Typographical Union that 
caused the extraordinary change in thinking about union 
security among newspaper workers and which led to 
their epochal strike against the World-Telegram and Sun. 

For 15 months ITU workers wore out patience and 
shoe leather on a tedious picket line while other workers 
stayed inside Chicago newspaper plants deluding them- 
selves that there is no connection between the individual 
craftsman’s woe and their own. It was a costly and bitter 
lesson for the ITU, and while the publishers ultimately 
agreed to most of its demands, the ITU knew it had 
been picked off by the “organized labor” inside each 
plant. 

Not long after the World-Telegram and Sun strike had 
started, the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, W-T & S$ 
publishers, began to promulgate the myth of no-common- 
interest among members of the Newspaper Guild itself. 
Seripps-Howard ran full-page advertisements in New 
York dailies saying Guild membership “consists of many 
types of workers, most of whose activities have no rela- 
tion to the policies of the paper.” 

In a back-hand slap to commercial and business work- 
ers and with non-subtle appeal to editorial snobbery, the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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paper said that “in the case of these employees, the Guild 
shop offers no challenge to the World-Telegram and Sun’s 
editoria! independence or objectivity.” 

But the World-Telegram and Sun had not reckoned 
with members of New York’s other craft unions reaching 
a sudden maturity in labor relations. 

On May 29, just 15 days before the Guild struck at the 
World-Telegram and Sun, representatives of unions in the 
New York newspaper industry met with Guild officers 
to “discuss a common cause—the continuing battle of 
the publishers against us, singly and collectively.” The 
lesson of the Chicago ITU strike had been learned. 


CRAFT UNIONS STAY OUT 

At 5.30 a.m. on June 13 about 400 Guild members of 
the World-Telegram and Sun officially walked off their 
jobs and began the long tramp around the plant at Bar- 
clay and West Streets. Picket lines on a 24-hour schedule 
had been set up, but the Guild’s first worry was the ar- 
rival of the 6 a.m. shift of craft-union members. 

With a small group of non-striking editorial workers 
around him. Executive Editor Lee B. Wood made his 
plans for a ske’ston-type newspaper. But at 1 p.m. he 
made a gloomy count of 1,500 editorial and mechanical 
workers staying out of his shop. None of the craft-union 
members had crossed the Guild picket line since 5:30 
a.m. and labor history had been made. 

Up to the hour of the strike the newspaper was still 
confident that AFL-CIO unity was a nebulous thing, and 
so it flatly rejected a demand for an 18 per cent wage 
increase (later reduced to LO per cent): a 9 out of 10 
Guild shop: a night differential of one hour’s pay each 
night: a top minimum wage of $120 per week for re- 
porters: a foolproof job security clause and the right 
to arbitrate all grievances. 

Management said the proposal was “completely un- 
acceptable” and its last-minute offer included wage in- 
creases from $2 to $3.50: a top minimum for reporters 
at $113.50: a 35-hour week, increased holidays and $1.50 
per night for the differential. 

By this time Roy W. Howard. executive wheelhorse 
of the Scripps-Howard chain, had flown in from the 
West Coast to find out why his “showcase” newspaper 
had become the guinea pig in a test of AFL-CIO solidar- 
itv. Actually. the World-Telegram and Sun was following 
its 1946 strategy of forcing a showdown with a News- 
paper Guild supposedly isolated from other unions by its 
own individualism, even though it struck. 

Neither Mr. Howard nor his associates could get it into 
their heads that the marriage of Guild members and 
members of the craft unions had been the real thing. 
Nor had it impressed the Publishers’ Association of New 
York. which sent a telegram to each union warning that 
contracts had been violated with all New York newspa- 
pers. The New York Typographical Union replied that 
it could not violate a contract which did not exist and 
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reminded publishers that a parting-of-the-ways had been 
reached in September 1949, when neither publishers nor 


craft unions had been able to “help consummation of new 
contracts. 

Losing upwards of $100,000 per day in gross income, 
World-Telegram and Sun strategy now called for a “ma- 
jor break” in the impasse. Even had it challenged the 
non-existent contract argument. there was nothing it 
could do with the solemn-faced assertion by pressmen, 
stereotypers. ef al., that their “personal safety would be 
endangered” if they attempted to cross the picket line. So 
Scripps-Howard made an offer. 

Guild negotiators were told that they could have the 
New York Times job security and grievance clauses, a 
major concession indeed if the word “all” had preceded 
job security and grievance clauses. 

By omitting “all” the World-Telegram and Sun sought 
to keep its legal bear trap of “good and sufficient cause 
for firing” if the paper desired to reduce the size of its 
staff. It was also a tacit admission that the rumors of 
wholesale economy firing at the paper were based on fact. 

On the propaganda front. following the Guild’s rejec- 
tion of the Times “offer” the newspaper took its story 
into the striker’s home, theoretically to keep him in- 
formed of his negotiators’ stupidity, but actually to 
harass his family with the inherent dangers of biting 
the hand that feeds. This was accomplished by a series 
of special delivery letters, usually delivered at the break- 
fast table. and the chief innuendo was that each striker’s 
fate lay in the hands of an “ideological clique” more 


concerned with political success rather than job security. 


A GRIM LESSON 

In turn. editorial strikers put out a daily Guild Tele- 
gram and Sun for pickets and for Guildsmen throughout 
the nation. It was also delivered to major U.S. labor 
leaders. Another group of strikers devoted itself to Seven 
Star Final, a nightly radio show that offered W-T & S 
readers, as a public service. the features they had been 
missing since the paper went off the newsstands. 

Now finishing its second month, the World-Telegram 
and Sun strike obviously stands as a grim lesson in labor 
unity for the U.S. publisher. Across the nation today 
about 75 newspapers are being struck for various rea- 
sons, but none started like that at the World-Telegram 
and Sun. 

Few of the 75 publishers had worried about a closed 
plant as long as the Newspaper Guild and members of 
craft unions believed themselves temperamentally un- 
suited to discuss common problems. 

But now in New York. the world’s best stage for a 
labor show, the first act of a smash hit has been run off. 
The bugaboo of a costly strike eventually faces every 
U.S. publisher who still believes he can break a news- 
paper strike because his employees are diffuse “char- 
acters” unable to cope with their own individualism. 








WasHIncTon, D.C. 
IGHT-LIPPED MEN in Washington 
T are re-working strategic calcula- 
tions these days and, on the basis of 
revised estimates, taking a second 
look at the grave. new world in 
which America finds herself after 
eight weeks of war. Here is the dread 
possibility with which they are 
reckoning: 

The fundamental premise of 
United States policy, namely. that 
Russia will not strike for another two 
to five years, pending either expan- 
sion of her industrial potential to 
meet the demands of total war or the 
American economic collapse which 
Moscow fondly anticipates, may no 
longer be valid. Instead, the Kremlin 
may make its major move in the next 
few months, while we are still unpre- 
pared, and present an ultimatum to 
Western 


cowering in fear of a Soviet Army 


Europe. Defenseless and 


blitzkrieg, Western Europe would 
probably react in one of two ways: 

1. By offering only token resist- 
ance to the invaders, followed by 
swift collapse, or 

2. By making an immediate dec- 
laration of neutrality. 

What it all adds up to is this grim 
fact: Soviet Russia has today within 
its grasp the industrial parity with 
the United States required to wage a 
first-class war. 

For years. Washington’s confi- 
dence in the ultimate outcome of the 
world struggle between communism 
and democracy has been based 
largely on figures setting America’s 
industrial potential for war at about 
four times that of the Soviet Union. 


Government officials have repeatedly 
cited the fact that our production of 
iron and steel—which is rightly re- 
garded as the heart of any nation’s 
war potential—is in the neighbor- 
hood of 170.000.000 tons a_ vear, 
compared to estimated Soviet output 
of about 15,000.000. 

But our confidence is 
in the face of the latest cal- 
culations. even though these calcula- 


melting 


away 


tions are based on a big if: Soviet 
acquisition. either by conquest or 
neutralization, of the industrial po- 
tential of Western Europe. 

Control of the iron and steel ca- 
pacity of all Europe. in addition to 
her own. would give the U.S.S.R. 
150.000.000 tons a_ vear. 


Should a Soviet offensive scoop up 


close to 
Great Britain as well as Western 
Europe, the figure would rise to 175.- 
000.000 tons. in contrast to annual 
United States output of 170,000,000. 

This possibility. of course, is not a 
Washington. But. 
hitherto. no one had really taken it 


new thought in 


seriously. Now it has suddenly taken 
on the nightmarish aspect of utter, 
and possibly imminent, reality. 
This new facing up to an explosive 
world situation is one of the conse- 
quences of the war in Korea. Diplo- 
matic reports all speak of a wave of 
disillusionment sweeping Western 
Europe at the spectacle of mighty 


back 


after week into an ever-narrowing 


America being forced week 
beachhead by the forces of the puny 


North Korean satellite-state. Morale 


in Paris, Rome and Bonn is sagging, 
as fear of Moscow mounts propor- 
tionately. A Soviet ultimatum today 





By Jonathan Stout 


Washington Faces the Nightmare 
Of a Soviet Blitz in Europe 


to any of the Western European na- 
tions would scarcely find spunk 
enough for even token resistance. 
Fear has engendered an atmosphere 
in which the desire for self-preserva- 
tion is uppermost, and there is sub- 
stantial sentiment for a policy of 
“peace at any price.” If the Kremlin 
were to force an immediate show- 
down, there would be enormous pop- 
ular pressure on Western European 
governments to declare neutrality 
rather than face a Soviet Army in- 
vasion and a rain of death and de- 
struction by American air armadas. 

For five years, the spirit of re- 
sistance to Communist tyranny has 
been sustained by the faith in Ameri- 
ca’s industrial and military might, 
by the memory of skies darkened by 
clouds of American planes and the 
crushing of the Nazi hordes after the 
landing in Normandy. Eight weeks 
of war in Korea, with its revelation 
of the true state of American unpre- 
paredness, has wiped out the confi- 


of five shocked 


Western Europeans far more than it 


dence years and 
has our own people. Strategic plan- 
ners in Washington are now face to 
face with the revolutionary changes 
in morale abroad which have come 
about in this brief span. 

With 


Washington has been confronted with 


heart-stopping suddenness, 
the grim harvest of appeasement— 
of the policy of step-by-step retreat 
before Soviet aggression which has 
backed us into our present corner. 
Despite all the cautious words spoken 
in public, the capital realizes at last 
that we are in a corner and can get 
out only by fighting our way out. 


Leader 


The New 
















ATOMIC SPY HARRY GOLD TAKEN INTO CUSTODY IN PHILADELPHIA 


Communist Morale Sabotage 


—And How To Combat It 


N THE DAYS of our innocence a 
i newspaperman of some repute who 
was also a leader in the American 
Newspaper Guild was denounced as 
a member of the Communist party. 
He was not a Communist, had never 
been a Communist; in fact, he was 
an anti-Communist whom the Reds 
bitterly. Nevertheless, the 
newspaperman was denounced as a 


fought 


Communist before the Dies Com- 
mittee by en anonymous person. Of 
course, the charge was patently false 
and treated as such. 


ARNOLD BEICHMAN has written for 


the New York Times and Post. He is 
now a trade union publicist. 
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By Arnold Beichman 


Several months ago, a young 
Rumanian democratic socialist who 
had fought the Communists in his 
native land arrived here at the invi- 
tation of the American Federation of 
Labor. He was a secretary of the 
Free Trade Union Center in Exile, 
in Paris, an organization of pro- 
democratic labor leaders forced to 
flee their countries because of Soviet 
conquest. This young Rumanian was 
denounced as a Communist, he later 
learned, by a Rumanian pro-Stalinist. 
He was detained on Ellis Island for 
some weeks: months passed before 
he could thoroughly clear himself. 

I offer these two stories as ex- 
amples of what we may have to face 





in the coming period—the problem 
of the innocent, the problem of the 
socialist, the problem of the ex-Com- 
munist, the problem of the liberal, 
the problem of even the anti-Com- 
munist who may be “exposed” as 
CPers in various guises by the agents 
of Stalin in this country. 


SECRET MEMBERS 

Imagine that you are a city editor 
of, say, a Detroit newspaper. In your 
morning mail there arrives a letter 
signed, “Patriotic American,” which 
states that Joe Smith, a member of 
Ford Local 600 of the UAW, is really 
a Communist party member and has 
secretly been one for fifteen years. It 
also states that Joe Smith is now 
working on a secret project at the 
Ford plant and that somebody had 
better do something about it. 

As a responsible editor, you notify 
the FBI and send them a copy of the 
letter. Then comes the quiet investi- 
gation, the tracking down of rumors, 
the sifting of hearsay, the confer- 
ences with company and union offi- 
cials, to find out whether Joe Smith 
is or is not a Communist. Conceiv- 
ably, even if Smith is deemed loyal, 
and is found to be the victim of de- 
liberate character assassination, it 
may be difficult for him ever to clear 
himself completely or to continue 
working in a_ sensitive industrial 
area. 

It is evident that by denouncing 
innocent Americans as “Commu- 
nists” the real Communists could 
seriously weaken morale, and subtly 
sabotage our preparations for de- 
fense. 

The Nazis, by and large, presented 
no such problem. Their activities 
were fairly obvious—which is not to 
minimize the excellent job of detec- 
tion done by our security agencies 
before and during World War II in 
ridding the country of Nazi subver- 
sives. Because the Communists were 
on our side we could handle the 
Nazis without seriously disturbing 
our civil liberties structure. After 
June 22, 1941, when Hitler attacked 
Russia, there were no vast num- 
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bers of fellow-travelers, petition-sign- 
ers. double-standard-bearers or senti- 
mentalists to clog our sense of right 
and wrong. 

But the Communists today—being 
our enemy—present a different prob- 
lem. We know that an important part 
of the Communist movement is in- 
visible to ordinary sight. For every 
known member of the Communist 
party there is a secret member 
paralleling the known party machin- 
ery is an underground apparat. 

Several years ago. an_ erstwhile 
Communist leader who had broken 
with the party on the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact told me that. a few davs after 
war struck in 1939. an emergency 
session of top CP functionaries from 
Earl Browder on down was convened 
in New York City. The spokesman at 
that meeting was a man—-a dentist 
who had till then been unknown to 
most CP leaders in this country. He 
had lived and practised in New York 
for years as if he were any dentist. 
But when the new line and its im- 
plementation needed Comintern 
exegesis. he turned up as the Moscow 


“rep” who gave the orders. 
PROFESSIONALS 


The essential point is that we are 
dealing now with professional revo- 
lutionaries-—-men and women who 
have for vears been skilfully infil- 
trating our most strategic areas and 
industries. The Fuchs-Gold apparatus 
indicates how successful the Com- 
munist underground has been and 
may still be. 

In a sense. our knowledge of the 
effectiveness of the worldwide Com- 
munist conspiracy acts as a_two- 
edged weapon for Stalin. Communist 
espionage itself is the one edge: and 
awareness of its striking power. pro- 
moting fear, is the other. 

It would not be telling the Com- 
munists anything they don’t know to 
point out that anonymous letters. an- 
onymous phone calls. anonymously- 
spread rumors against ordinarily un- 
assailable Americans, could be used 
to make such Americans objects of 
legitimate suspicion. The Canadian 


spy trials and the Alger Hiss case, 
among others, have instilled in us a 
pervasive apprehension which Stalin 
could exploit. 

The problem of the active demo- 
crat or the active anti-Communist is 
relatively minor—his record would 
speak for him. But for the ordinary 
worker. the ordinary small trades- 
man-—for these everyday people—it 
may not be easy to disprove an an- 


onymous denunciation. 


"DRIFTERS" 


There is another category which 
raises a serious problem, for it must 
comprise thousands of people. It is 
the category of the “drifter’—the 
man who drifted into the Communist 
party for one reason or another, went 
to a few party meetings, and drifted 
out without ever having done any- 
thing to indicate that he had ever 
broken with the Stalinists. 
“drifters” 


ance” for their original sin. In fact. 


These never did “pen- 
they never thought it necessary to do 
so. nor did they feel any impulsion to 
participate in the fight against totali- 
tarianism. What about them? 

| have discussed these problems 
with several people. Some feel that 
it is something which properly comes 
within the jurisdiction of an organ- 
ization like the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union: others. including my- 
self. believe that it is less a philos- 
ophical and more a highly technical 
problem for an agency like the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

Whether or not one “approves” 
of J. Edgar Hoover. the FBI will 
have to cope with the problem of the 
“innocent” and the truly innocent. 
Yet the FBI is in no position to in- 
everybody de- 


vestigate or arrest 


nounced. You can only watch so 


many people. even in_ totalitarian 
countries. But our security agencies 
must recognize that the Stalinists will 
do what they can to disrupt the coun- 
trys morale by making accusations 
of various kinds, even to the point of 
mailing to the FBI forged CP mem- 
bership cards. 


Obviously, at the moment, when 





the clear and present danger is as 
near as it is, certain immediate steps 
should be taken. One of them is to 
overcome the repugnance toward co- 
operating with security agencies 
which some of us have. Second. the 
trade union movement—since the 
Communists spent years seeking its 
capture and since they colonized 
some of labor’s most strategic unions 

-must undertake an intelligent self- 
policing job, stressing cooperation 
with our intelligence services. If this 
means close liaison with. for ex- 
ample, the FBI, then that liaison 
should be set up now to safeguard 
the innocent and apprehend the 
guilty. 

On its part, the FBI must show 
more political sophistication than 
some of its agents have demonstrated 
in the past. I personally know of 
cases. and | have been told of other 
instances. where an FBI agent on a 
lovalty investigation indicated that 
he was convinced of a suspect’s Com- 
munist sympathies because back in 
1938 the latter had supported demo- 
cratic Spain. True, the organization 
through which this “suspect” had 
manifested his feelings turned out 
later to be a Communist front. but 
surely it should take more evidence 
than that to bar someone from serv- 


ice in the government. 


COOPERATION 


| aim impressed by Mr. Hoovers 
recent statement that the FBI is not 
interested in what a man thinks but 
in what he does. Mr. Hoover would 
be taking an important step if he 
proposed the creation of committees 
of citizens in various parts of the 
United States to work with local FBI 
officials—not vigilante committees, 
but groups of men and women of 
irreproachable character and _poli- 
tical intelligence who possess in- 
fluential roots in their communities. 
Such committees. like draft boards, 
like loyalty boards, could perform a 
aiding our 


valuable function in 


security agencies in the work of com- 


batting —constructively—-the forces 
of subversion. 
The New Leader 
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Report from Cuba: 








HAVANA: SCENE OF FANCY POLITICAL FOOTWORK 


UBAS EX-DICTATOR, Fulgencio 
C Batista, is hitting the comeback 
trail to the presidency. He took the 
first step in 1948 by getting himself 
elected to the Senate. This year. he 
entered into an incongruous electoral 
alliance with his long-time political 
foe and predecessor as President, Dr. 
Ramon Grau San Martin. The re- 
sults——a defeat for President Carlos 
Prio Socarras in the Havana mayor- 
alty contest and a relatively poor ad- 
ministration showing in the Chamber 
of Deputies and Senate elections 
have sent ambitious Senor Batista’s 
stock soaring to a new high. 

The political picture in Cuba is a 
complicated one. For many years. 
the country’s only well-organized 
popular party was the Partido Ac- 
cion Revolucionario Cubano (usually 
known as the Autenticos). which was 
founded in 1933. after the overthrow 
of the Machado dictatorship. by Dr. 
Grau, a professor at the University 
of Havana Medical School. For three 
months after the ousting of Machado, 
Dr. Grau headed a revolutionary gov- 
ernment of pronounced nationalist 
and _ socialistic tendencies which 
fell when the United States 


withheld recognition. 


finally 


For ten years, the political destin- 
ies of the island were in the hands of 
Fulgencio Batista. Batista had been 
a sergeant in the Cuban Army. In the 
Rosert J. ALEXANDER has written on 
Latin-American subjects for THE 
New LEADER and other publications. 
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Machado’s 


seizing 


turmoil accompanying 
overturn, he succeeded in 
control of the Army, and made him- 
self Cuba’s 


while. he worked with Dr. Grau. but 


“strong man.” For a 


finally forced the doctor out. There- 
after, they were sworn enemies. 
Batista ruled with an iron hand 
for five years. with a succession of 
puppet presidents for window-dress- 
ing. In 1939, he modified his dicta- 
torial rule and permitted the election 
of a constitutional convention; in 


1940, he was elected president. 


BATISTA vs. GRAU 

From 1940 to 1944, Batista presid- 
ed over a reasonably democratic, 
though corrupt regime which _per- 
mitted the return of political exiles, 
including Dr. Grau, and cooperated 


World 
War II. The most spectacular thing 


actively with the allies in 


the Batista administration did was to 
hold honest elections, which were 
won by Batista’s old rival, Dr. Grau. 

Dr. Grau’s inauguration in the 
summer of 1944 aroused high hopes 
among the people of Cuba. He was 
remembered chiefly for standing up 
to American-owned enterprises and 
for his sympathetic attitude toward 
organized labor. Great things were 
expected of him as president—per- 
haps too much. 

The Grau regime extended the so- 
cial security system, initiated a pro- 
gram of workers’ housing and built 
many schools, particularly in rural 
areas. It took a generally favorable 


Can Batista 
Come Back? 


By Robert J. Alexander 


attitude towards organized labor. On 
the other hand, Dr. Grau’s adminis- 
tration was marked by corruption on 
a vast scale which generally reached 
into the highest places. 

\ serious crisis faced the new in- 
cumbent in the labor movement. 
Under Batista. the Communists had 
controlled organized labor. The dic- 
tator had cooperated with the Com- 
munists—and virtually turned the 
Ministry of Labor over to them—to 
combat the widespread popularity of 
Dr. Grau’s Autenticos among the 
workers. The chief opposition to 
Communist domination of the Con- 


Workers of 


(C.T.C.) came from members of the 


federation of Cuba 
\utentico party. 

For three years after Dr. Grau’s 
accession to power, the Autentico 
labor leaders worked to undermine 
1947, by 


which time the Grau regime had 


the Communists. In May 


consolidated itself, the Autenticos de- 
manded that the Communists vacate 
the post of secretary-general to make 
way for a non-party man. The Com- 
munists refused. President Grau then 
proposed establishment of a tri- 
partite commission, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Communist and 
Autentico labor factions and of the 
Ministry of Labor, to administer the 
approaching convention of the C.T.C, 
The Communists accepted at first, 
then balked when it became obvious 
that they would be overruled. As a 
result, two conventions were held and 
the C.T.C. was split. 
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CAN BATISTA COME BACK? cost 


After some hesitation, the govern- 
ment recognized the Autentico-con- 
trolled C.T.C. as the official organiza- 
tion under the Labor Code. In 
the succeeding months, most of 
the important 
C.T.C. came under the control of the 


federations in the 


Autenticos, including the powerful 
sugar, tobacco and maritime worker 
groups. 

The architect of the Grau admin- 
istration’s labor policy was Minister 
of Labor Carlos Prio Socarras, one 


FULGENCIO BATISTA (LEFT) AND PRIO SOCARRAS: RIVALS FOR POWER IN CUBA 


of Dr. Grau’s original lieutenants. In 
1944, he had been Grau’s Prime Min- 
ister, and early in 1947, he was 
named Labor Minister. 

With the success of the anti-Com- 
munist drive in the unions, Dr. Prio’s 
political stock rose, and he emerged 
as the Autentico party’s candidate 
for President in 1948. His running 
mate was Alonso Pujol. head of the 
Republicano party, which was allied 
with the Autenticos. The ticket was 
successful, and the Autenticos won 
control of both houses of Congress. 

The Prio regime has carried for- 
ward the social welfare, public 
housing and economic development 
policies launched under the preced- 
ing administration. The continuing 
high price of sugar, Cuba’s main 
crop, has favored the administration. 

However, trouble began in the 
political field 


almost immediately. 
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Charges of criminal corruption were 
lodged by oppositionists against ex- 
President Grau, and the Prio admin- 
istration did comparatively little to 
counteract them. Ultimately, all the 
evidence implicating Dr. Grau was 
stolen, but the incident strained re- 
lations between President Prio and 
his predecessor. 

The final break between Grau and 
Prio came as a result of the recent 
campaign for Mayor of Havana. 
Mayor Castellanos was an Autentico, 


elected in 1948. He had done a good 
job, particularly in expanding the 
city’s water supply, which is Havana’s 
No. 1 problem. Everyone expected 
him to be renominated. 

However, President Prio decided 
that he wanted his brother Antonio 
in this key post, which is sometimes 
a stepping stone to the presidency. 
When he insisted in the face of Cas- 
tellanos’ objections, a split in the 
party ensued. 

Castellanos announced that he 
would run as candidate of the “real 
Autenticos” with the support of ex- 
President Grau. The <Autenticos’ 
Republicano allies also threw their 


Then, the 
Opposition, including Fulgencio Bat- 


support to Castellanos. 


ista, and the Communists threw their 
backing to the Mayor. 

Each group in this strange coali- 
tion acted from motives of its own. 





Batista supporters saw a good chance 
to discredit the Autentico govern- 
ment and pave the way for the Gen- 
eral’s return to the presidency. Grau 
nursed a grudge against Prio for 
capturing the political machine 
which had been his for over a de- 
cade and a half. The Republicanos 
were discontented with the meager 
returns from their alliance with the 
Autenticos. The Communists, as al- 
ways, were eager to fish in muddy 
waters. 

Mayor Castellanos was re-elected. 
Even more serious for the Prio ad- 
ministration, the Autenticos suffered 
severe losses in contests for the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Sen- 
ate, maintaining their majorities but 
suffering a moral defeat. The only 
Autentico figure to come through 
with flying colors was Senator 
Eusebio Mujal, boss of the party 
machine in Oriente province, who 
representation 


increased Autentico 


from the province. 


THE VOICE OF MUJAL 

Mujal is secretary-general of the 
Autentico faction of the Confedera- 
tion of Workers of Cuba (which now 
includes 75-80% of the country’s or- 
ganized workers) and one of the 
most dynamic figures in contempor- 
ary Cuban politics. He has built the 
Confederation into one of the strong- 
est labor groups in the hemisphere. 
In Oriente, he runs the tightest-or- 
ganized provincial machine of the 
whole Autentico party. He is a man 
of vast ambition and driving power 
which wears out his associates and 
enables him to work eighteen to 
twenty hours a day for long stretches 
at a time. Although born in Spain, 
he is looming as one of Cuba’s most 
powerful political figures. 

Mujal’s rise dramatizes labor's 
enhanced position in the Autentico 
party. With Batista 
again coming to the fore in the Op- 


ex-President 


position camp, the voice of men like 
Mujal will count heavily in party 
councils when the time comes to 
choose a_ presidential candidate in 
1952. 
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By John Daniels 


Farm Co-ops 


Go Industrial 


Farmers by-pass middlemen by going into 


industrial production on their own 


MOMENTOUS FACT 


HE MOST 
about cooperative 


America today is the 


progress in 

constantly 
growing movement of farmers’ co- 
ops into the field of industrial pro- 
duction through plants and factories 
which they own and operate them- 
which 


selves. This development, 


started about twenty years ago, 
promises to loom larger and larger 
in the American economy. 

To the man in the street, it may 
well seem odd that farm groups. and 
not urban co-ops, should take the 
initiative in this direction. In 
England, consumers living in towns 
and cities have led the invasion of 
industry. Why should it be any 
different over here? 

The answer is that England and 
the United States are different coun- 
tries with quite different sets of con- 
ditions. The population of Great 
Britain is largely homogeneous, 
while Americans—especially in the 
cities—are a mélange of many races, 
creeds and cultures. This lack of co- 
hesion necessarily hinders the forma- 
tion and maintenance of even local 
urban co-op units in this country, to 
say nothing of aggregations large 
and powerful enough to undertake in- 
dustrial enterprises. In our rural 
areas, however, greater homogeneity 
and the community of interest unit- 
ing farmers form a natural basis for 
co-operative organization. 

Farmers’ co-ops are rooted in 
American soil. They had their first 
start as local fire insurance groups 
about 1820, a quarter-century before 


Joun DANIELS has written copiously 
on American cooperative problems. 
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the English cooperative movement 
was born in a humble grocery shop 
on Toad Lane in Rochdale. The ten- 
dency of American urban co-ops to 
regard the original Rochdale Prin- 
ciples as holy writ has, I believe. 
circumscribed and retarded them, 
fixing the members’ minds in the set 
patterns of another age and another 
land. The farmers’ co-ops, however, 
have known how to profit from the 
Rochdale teachings without making 
them an iron dogma which blocked 
fruitful adaptation to the contempor- 
ary American environment. 


MARKETING & PURCHASING 

Of the two types of farmers’ co- 
ops—marketing and purchasing— 
one might logically assume that the 
former would enter the manufactur- 
ing field in order to expand its sell- 
ing from farm factory 
products. Actually, marketing co-ops 
have confined their venture into pro- 


duction to aspects closely connected 


crops to 


with farming, such as the canning 
of fruits and vegetables. 

The purchasing cooperatives, by 
contrast, have already become indus- 
trial producers in a big way. This 
came about when they found they 
could save on the cost of purchasing 
farm supplies from commercial firms 
by manufacturing supplies 
themselves, thus eliminating the 
middleman and controlling the whole 
process from production to distribu- 
tion. They started to experiment on 
these lines and, once having mas- 
tered the technique, discovered that 
the savings exceeded expectations. 

Today, there are close to 3,000 
farmers’ purchasing co-ops in the 


these 


United States, mostly local units, 
with a total membership of nearly 
2,500,000. While some are large 
enough for types of production suit- 
ed to their respective localities, the 
great majority find it more economi- 
cal and efficient to leave these activi- 
ties to the regional associations they 
have established for supply purposes. 
Instead of competing with one an- 
other. many of these associations 
have formed combinations _ like 
United Cooperatives, with its twenty- 
one member-associations, including 
some marketing groups, and National 
Cooperatives, with twenty-five _ re- 
gionals. six of them Canadian. 
National 


the four primarily consumer (and 


Cooperatives includes 
urban) regionals. These are the Cen- 
tral Cooperative Wholesale. of Fin- 
nish-immigrant origin, with head- 
quarters in Superior, Wisconsin: the 
Central States Cooperatives, Waukee- 
gan, Illinois: Associated Coopera- 
tives. Oakland, California; and East- 
ern Cooperatives, New York, N. Y. 
All are small compared with the 
farmers’ associations, but the Central 
Cooperative Wholesale, which oper- 
ates such varied enterprises as a 
bakery, a coffee-roasting plant and 
two livestock feed-processing mills, 
exerts a wide influence as a pioneer 
among consumer co-ops in the pro- 
duction field. 


OIL VENTURES 

The latest edition of the Coopera- 
tive Yearbook indicates that the total 
number of farmers’ co-op production 
plants is about 250. The first, his- 
torically speaking, were mills for 
livestock feed and plants for mixing 
fertilizer. But the oil ventures which 
came later—refineries, wells, pipe- 
lines and compounding plants—have 
yielded the greatest savings to co-op 
members. Oil, as someone once re- 
marked, has lubricated the advance 
of the American cooperative move- 
ment. But there are also co-op plants 
producing farm machinery, paint, 
grease and gunnysacks; and others 
processing meats, soy beans and al- 


falfa, testing seeds, 


raising and 
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hatching chicks and breeding dis- 
ease-free poultry. Co-ops own coal 
mines. bakeries, canneries, bottling 
works, and dairies which produce 
butter, cheese and . . . ice cream! 
Unfortunately, not even an ap- 
proximate figure is available for the 
total dollar volume of cooperative 
production. Filling this _ statistical 
gap might well be a timely task for 
the Cooperative Yearbook or the 
American Institute of Cooperation. 
We do. however. have data about 
some of the leaders among farmers’ 


purchasing associations. 


CENTRALIZED CO-OPS 


Outstripping all others in business 
volume is the Cooperative Grange 
League Federation Exchange. which 
was launched in 1920 by three farm 
organizations. the Grange. Dairy- 
men’s League and Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration (when the name). The G.L.F. 
is a highly centralized, business-like 
organization with headquarters in 
Ithaca. N. Y.. and an operating area 
comprising New York. New Jersey 
and northern Pennsylvania. It has 
100,000 members and an additional 
200,000 non-member patrons. In the 
fiscal year 1948-49, its business vol- 
ume. which included mostly purchas- 
ing and some marketing, was $145.- 
000.000. and it paid out $4.500.000 
in patronage refunds. 

Another centralized cooperative is 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, founded in 1918. which has 
headquarters in Springfield. Massa- 


chusetts, and a territory covering all 
of New England, part of Maryland 
and much of Pennsylvania. The As- 
sociation, which is exclusively a pur- 
chasing unit, is unique in having 
been built up without any capital 
stock, entirely through resources pro- 
vided by the patronage of its mem- 
bers. who now number close to 120.- 
000. Its business volume in 1948 was 
$80.430,938, and patronage returns 
(two-thirds in cash and one-third in 
credits) were $2.127.739. It pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine. the Fast- 
ern States Cooperator, which is not 
only substantial in content but typo- 
graphically excellent and handsome 
in appearance. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Association, formed in 1934, has 
a membership of 300,000. Its volume 
has swelled from about $4,000,000 in 
its first full year to $55.554.656 in 
1948. of 


purchasing and one-fourth market- 


which three-fourths was 
ing. Savings in 1946 were $1,442.- 
908. The Association has gone into 
production on a large scale, both in- 
dependently and in combination with 
other cooperatives. One of its most 
distinctive contributions has been in 
the field of cooperative education. 
Its members throughout the state are 
organized into some 1,500 discussion 
groups) or “Advisory Councils.” 
which meet monthly to talk over per- 
tinent questions of cooperative policy 
and practice. This system has ac- 
quired wide prominence and many 
imitators as the “Ohio Plan.” On the 





Worst 


Stalin Voted Worst Dressed Man. 


Newspaper headline. 


With suits like those our convicts wear— 


Except for stripes for added flair— 


Tight-fitting collars, baggy knees, 


Too little cheesecake. too much cheese, 


His taste in clothes is roundly cursed at. 


Too bad that isn’t all he’s worst at. 
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immediately practical side, the Asso- 
ciation’s greatest contribution has 
been the formation of three large 
mutual insurance companies—auto, 
fire and life. In 1948. the three to- 
gether had 1,155,587 policies, aggre- 
$1.672.800,000, 
in twelve states and the District of 


These 


aided greatly in financing other co- 


gating outstanding 


Columbia. companies have 
operative projects and. through com- 
missions, have provided urban co-op 


regionals with badly needed funds. 


THE CCA 

Most spectacular in its continuous 
expansion is the Consumers Coopera- 
tive Association, which has head- 
quarters in Kansas City. Missouri. 
Despite the name. it is a farmers’ 
purchasing cooperative- though with 
pronounced consumer leanings. Of 
its approximately 1,500 local units, 
with over 350,000 members. an ap- 
preciable number are urban in char- 
acter. Launched in 1929 with six 
now embraces the 
nine states of Iowa. Kansas. Ne- 
braska. North and South Dakota. 


Wyoming. Oklahoma. Colorado and 


local co-ops, it 


Missouri. 

CCA has featured oil. gas and 
other petroleum products in its pro- 
duction enterprises. In 1939, it built 
the first co-op refinery in America 
at Phillipsburg. Kansas. That  suc- 
ceeded so well that the Association 
has since bought three other refiner- 
ies for independent operation and 
several more as a joint venture with 
other regionals. Besides refineries, 
pipe-lines. it) owns 


different kinds of 


production plants, and is joint owner 


oil wells and 


about a dozen 


of others. In 1948. the production 
volume of its own plants was about 
$32,000,000. Together with another 
$10,000,000 of joint production. this 
constituted about 80% of its total 
distributive volume of $54.357.263. 
CCA achieved savings. in the same 
year, of $8,300,000. 

These figures speak eloquently of 
the potentialities of farmers’ purchas- 
ing cooperatives in the years that lie 


ahead. 
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FULLY share the sympathy of 

THE New Leaper for the demo- 
cratic and social-minded government 
of England; I consider it as the hope 
of the world. But we cannot be blind 
to the fact that foreign policy has 
always been the weak point of British 
Labor (and it is not the strong point 
of American labor either.) Trained 
in trade-union activities, Labor has 
always been parochial, isolationist. 
“little England.” It inherited the 
negative doctrine of its ally for gen- 


lite either of the East or of the West. 
She distrusts Wall Street almost as 
much as she does the Kremlin. In 
a new world war, she would be para- 
lyzed by her inner conflicts, and the 
armaments we are pouring into her 
would be wasted. If, on the con- 
trary, we had a democratic and 


socialistic Europe (there the two 
terms are inseparable), the frontiers 
of the free world would extend, not 
merely as far as the Elbe or the Oder 


but ultimately as far as the Curzon 


BRITAIN 
AND UNITED EUROPE 


By Albert Guérard, Sr. 


W orld-famous historian and 


author of numerous books 


erations. Liberalism: “peace. re- 
trenchment and reform.” In power. 
Labor as a rule has followed the 
Tory tradition, on the plea of “con- 
tinuity”: but when the Tories have 
shown anv kind of imagination and 
daring. Labor has balked. On the in- 
ternational scene, it can be aptly 
described as “a sheep in sheep's 
clothing.” Or. “a sheep in bull's 
clothing”: for Ernest Bevin is the 
perfect specimen of the bovine 
Englishman. Colonel Blimp. country 
squire, or farmer, proud of his mud- 
dleheadedness and obstinacy. Had 
foreign affairs been entrusted to 
Laski, to Cripps. or, on a non-par- 
tisan basis, to Eden, the story would 
have been different. 

The unity of Europe is primarily 
a political problem. The problem is 
to exorcise forever the eternal Ger- 
man menace, not by destroying the 
Germans. but by absorbing them 
with full rights into a larger whole. 

\ United Europe is essential to 
world peace. Her present state of 
chaos is a perpetual peril. Europe 


hates the thought of being the satel- 
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Line. Divided Europe is a jumble 
of uneasy dependencies. a loose bun- 
United Europe 


For de- 


successful defense 


dle of weaknesses: 
would be an effective ally. 
fense only. but 
would suffice to maintain peace. 
The economic side is secondary. 
hut indispensable. You cannot. at- 
tempt to break down political, na- 
tionalistic barriers. while attempting 


to maintain autarkies. The econom- 


ic union. by itself. would have obvi- 
ous advantages: a larger free market, 
a better coordination of resources. 
There are in our country regions 
that are complementary, and regions 
that are competitive: but all profit 
by being parts of the same whole. — | 
am fully aware that the immediate 
result would be the disruption of 
many industries established. in defi- 
ance of economic realities. on a na- 
tionalistic basis. Even Benelux finds 
integration difficult. and the Franco- 
Italian union is proceeding with hesi- 
tant steps. That disruption. how- 
ever, would be of minor importance 
compared with a new war, or even a 


severe depression. 


If Europe adopted a_ sufficiently 
bold program, the local disturbances 
would easily be absorbed by the 
surge of general activity. The main 
items of such a program might be: 

1. An overall plan for the reha- 
bilitation, coordination and expan- 
sion of European productivity (pub- 
lic works, and pooling of natural 
resources ) . 

2. A similar plan for the develop- 
ment of Africa, now almost entirely 
controlled by Europe: for the bene- 
fit of the natives as well as of the 
Europeans, and in the spirit of Point 
Four. (Europe does not lack the 
“know-how.” ) 

3. Freer trade, and_ ultimately 
free trade, not merely with the na- 
tions of the Commonwealth, but with 
the whole free world. (I am afraid 
the United States. from that point of 
view, does not qualify as a member 
of the free world: at least not so long 
as Hooverism is alive. ) 

1. A vast movement of migration 
from the British Isles to the Com- 
monwealth. Thirty years ago. Dean 
Inge saw very clearly that England. 
having lost through no fault of her 
own the economic privileges she had 
enjoyed in the nineteenth century. 
had become tragically over-popu- 
lated. 

The issue is: a United Europe with 
England, or no United Europe at all. 
For England cannot stay out, and 
give the continent her blessing. She 
could not allow a bloe of 250 mil- 
lions to organize at her very gates. 
She must join, or sabotage, the pres- 
ent efforts. As a lifelong admirer of 
England, | am not satisfied to see het 


adopt a purely obstructionist atti- 


tude. If there are points that are 
equivocal or dangerous about the 


Schuman Plan. England = should 


have brought forth more definite and 
more generous propositions. 
The day must come— it was clearly 


heralded by Hugo in 1849--when 


there are no longer Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Englishmen, sworn to 
eternal jealousy, but French, Ger- 
man, Italian, English-speaking citi- 


zens of Europe. 








HERE ARE two methods for determining Soviet inten- 
T tions, which are the springs of Soviet action. One is 
to examine what this action has been in the past and its 
conformity to a pattern which presumably reveals the 
thought processes of the actors; the other is to search 
for a philosophy—the ideas and doctrines—which pre- 
sumably dominates Soviet policy, and then to assay 
Soviet action in terms of its ideological consistency. The 
first method is that of reading backward; the second 
treats of ideas in action. In theory, this distinction is 
clear; in practice, it is blurred by historical accidents, by 
the creative processes of the intellect which ceaselessly 
transform all philosophies, doctrines and ideologies, by 
the idiosyncrasies of individuals and groups, and—by 
the unknown. An intelligent estimate of Soviet intentions 
is thus necessarily compounded of projections devised by 
both methods and joined together by intuition. 

In an era of ideological conflict the very intellectual 
climate inclines the intellectual, including paradoxically 
enough the Marxist, to affirm the primacy of ideas and 
hence to search the Marxist-Stalinist texts for keys to 
Soviet policy. Though this is indeed a fruitful approach, 
it is not without grave risks. No intellectual construct is 
a closed system; ideas are like those minute particles of 
seed which are wafted across the ocean and plant them- 
selves in the most unpredictable soil. The dominant poli- 
tical ideologies of the West have been cross-fertilized by 
ideas derived from Soviet thought. Stalinism owes, 
though it disavows the mere suggestion with vehemence, 
a growing debt to modern Western thought in politics, 


economics, sociology and the social sciences in general. 





RoperT StrRausz-HuPe, noted writer on geopoli- 
tics and University of Pennsylvania professor of 
political science, is co-author of the new book, 
International Relations in the Age of the Con- 
flict Between Democracy and Dictatorship. 
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DOGMATISM 
Killing 
STALINISM? 


Indubitably, a clear understanding of Soviet policies 


requires careful reading of Stalin’s Problems of Leninism 
and Lenin’s /mperialism and The State and Revolution 
and current Soviet writings expounding and expanding 
on these basic texts. But neither texts nor commentaries 
vield the master key to Soviet policy here and now. The 
Russians, incidentally, in their attempt to fathom U.S. 
intentions, will equally profit by reading the writings of 
de Tocqueville, Lord Bryce, and the Messages and Papers 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. They would be equally mis- 
taken to rely on their findings in projecting future U.S. 
policy. There is a coherent body of American political 
thought. Perhaps President Roosevelt has indeed distilled 
its essence for this generation. 

These epistemological difficulties are inherent in any 
approach that aims at unravelling Soviet intentions by 
deductions from Soviet theory. It is these difficulties 
which neither such learned critics of Soviet policy as 
George Kennan and James Burnham nor—speaking per- 
suasively for the defense—Frederick Schuman have man- 
aged to overcome. This failure does not reflect unfamil- 
iarity with Marxist dialectics. On the contrary, it must 
be ascribed primarily to overwhelming preoccupation 
with Marxist-Stalinist theory to the exclusion of other 
factors. In order to avoid these philosophical pitfalls, it is 
necessary to restate the problems. 


INEVITABLE CONFLICT 


What are the principal determinants of a state’s for- 
eign policy? They are (1) the physical factors of power, 
such as geography, raw materials, population, industrial 
and military equipment; and (2) the intangibles: poli- 
tical ideas, national morale, inventive genius and histori- 
cal tradition. The physical factors are susceptible to 
statistical analysis, the assumptions of which are implicit 
in statistical method. The intangible factors are suscep- 
tible to logical analysis which is based on certain as- 
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By Robert Strausz-Hupé 


A learned geopolitician 


attempts to evaluate the 


ideological factors that 


motivate Stalin’s policy 





THE GREAT SPECTER HAUNTING STALINISM: REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 


sumptions as regards the nature of man. For it is man 
who invests the physical factors of state power with their 
political significance; without political intentions impart- 
ed to the mass of demographical and economic facts, 
these facts are power-politically neutral. 

It is social organization which articulates man’s po- 
litical aspirations. There is, however, no dualistic rela- 
tionship between society and man. Man is not better than 
society; society is not better than man. We like to flatter 
ourselves by asserting that we are good and unselfish 
and that, by contrast, our rulers are selfish and corrupt— 
that the politicians are not all that we would be were 
we in their place. On closer inspection we find that poli- 
ticians are not much different from ourselves; we have 
either chosen them because they do our bidding, or tol- 
erate them because we are not strong enough or bold 
enough to get rid of them. In brief, all of politics obeys 
the dictates of human selfishness, which has not changed 
—either here or in Russia—since the days of St. Augus- 
tine; and which, in the case of the politician—be he 
American or Russian—always has taken and still takes 
the form of lust for power. Hence foreign policy, just as 
domestic policy, is first and foremost determined by the 
will to power and the determination to stay in power of 
the ruling elite. Though this axiom applies to all societies, 
it need be least qualified in the case of societies that are 
governed by despotic orders, that is: by a closely knit 
and highly disciplined elite that has managed to reduce 
organized opposition to insignificance. This is precisely 
the case of Russia. 

The dynamics of a “despotic order”—Harold D. Lass- 
well’s apt definition of the one-party police-state—con- 
form to certain laws and it is these laws which influence 
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the initiative of the ruling group in domestic and foreign 
policy far more than the content of its particular official 
political doctrine. If the doctrine of a revolutionary elite 
did not contain the dogma of inevitable conflict with other 
social groups or foreign nations, it invariably adopted 
that dogma when it had successfully imposed its rule. 
The acceptance of inevitable conflict with the outside 
world is not a unique feature of Soviet Communism, 
though its formulation owes much to Marxian dialectics. 


THE “DESPOTIC ORDER” 

The French Revolution, National Socialism and Fas- 
cism each developed its particular dogma of the inevit- 
ability of conflict. It is this dogma which justifies the 
permanent emergency powers of the elite, the unending 
sacrifices which the elite demands from the masses—os- 
tensibly for the sake of common survival but actually 
for the sake of maintaining its own privileged status. The 
maintenance of that crisis situation encounters, however, 
formidable difficulties arising from human nature. First, 
the members of the new ruling class develop tastes which 
require for their satisfaction a certain ease and tend to 
blunt the sense of urgency about the defense of the state 
against supposed aggressors. Second, the masses tend to 
relapse into concern with intimate affairs such as job, 
love, family, and to take party obligations increasingly 
lightly; i.e., they seek to adapt the party to society, and 
doctrine to personal aspirations, rather than the other 
way around. Small pressures accumulate for enjoyment 
of yesterday’s gains here and now rather than for meet- 
ing the future, “inevitable” crisis by keeping lean and fit. 
This process is insidious. For it can be justified in the 
name of the very promises the revolution originally held 
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IS DOGMATISM KILLING STALINISM? 


out. It is possible to pretend that demands for better 
working conditions and more pay do not conflict with 
the interests of the state, be that state even the “So- 
cialist Fatherland.” 

These tendencies call for the employment on the part 
of the ruling elite of certain devices designed to prevent 
the dilution of its power by the very society it seeks to 
dominate. Officials are shifted about to forestall their 
becoming too closely attached to local groups. Party 
members are subject to increasing indoctrination, re- 
affirming the parts’s mission and thus the inevitability 
of the crucial test. There are the waves of mass expul- 


ges. the purification and closing-of-the- 


sions and purg 


ranks. the “accordion rhythm” of all despotic parties. 
The most effective and simple device is the war scare, 
which justifies virtually every measure which the elite 
may choose to employ in defense of society. The use of 
this device. however. is fraught with the risk of transfer 
of control to the army and requires close supervision of 
the military—a task involving the application of complex 
police methods which must not affect the morale of the 
army. yet must guarantee its domination by the party. 
These complicated operations require the most stringent 
discipline on the part of the “despotic order,” the party. 
The first commandment is: conformity. Conformity in 
intellectual matters expresses itself in rigid adherence to 
official doctrine. Though the ruling elite may, in actual 
politics. act first and then consult the texts, it cannot 
publicly encourage independent thought on doctrine lest 
a new idea open the floodgates of unorthodox thought. 
Orthodoxy thus becomes the regime’s intellectual citadel. 
SOVIET ADVANCE 

The history of the Soviet Union conforms to the clas- 
sical patterns of elite rule. Soviet policy beyond Russia’s 
borders is meaningless if it is not brought into focus 
with the struggle of the Soviet elite to maintain its 
ascendency over Russian and satellite society. 

Post-World War II Soviet expansionism was directed 
principally against Eastern and Central Europe and 
against Eastern Asia. This fact is explained by environ- 
mental factors which have always shaped Russian policy. 
Russia is a continental power and, like all continental 
powers. pursues its expansionist policies by advancing 
into contiguous territory where landpower can be used 
most effectively and is beyond the reach of hostile sea- 
power. From 1945 to this day. Soviet landpower has 
stood along that line bisecting Europe which traces, be- 
cause of topographical characteristics, the relatively most 
compact and strategically most impregnable advance po- 
sition of Soviet defense. Between this line and the Soviet 
homeland lie the satellite countries. 

How have the Soviet rulers gone about integrating 
these lands into the Soviet system? They sponsored, at 
the outset. the formation of “people’s democracies.” A 


“people's democracy” was defined as “the rule of the toil- 
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ing people, i.e., the industrial workers, the peasants and 
‘progressive intelligentsia.’ Soviet spokesmen professed 
to recognize—or actually did recognize—*peculiar cir- 
cumstances” which neither Marx nor Lenin had defined 
theoretically and which argued against the establishment, 
then and there, of a proletarian dictatorship. Though this 
particular kind of democracy was hailed as a transitional 
stage towards socialism, it left scope to groups that either 
did not actively pursue socialist goals or actually did not 
subscribe to socialist tenets at all. This does not mean that 
Soviet spokesmen had abandoned the notion of the class 
struggle; but they did in fact accept the co-existence of 
social classes that were, according to Marxist theory. 


dialectically opposed to each other. 
THE ORTHODOX LINE 


Since the slogans of Soviet and, for that matter. Allied 
war propaganda had called for national liberation, the 
vigorous re-assertion of nationalism in Eastern Europe 
was a logical consequence of Allied victory. Nationalism 
tended to soften internal class conflicts, a circumstance 
that, aside from other tactical considerations. argued 
strongly in favor of the relatively tolerant and inclusive 
nature of “people’s democracy.” 

It is widely believed that Tito’s heresy and the Moscow 
encyclical condemning it (the Cominform Resolution of 
June 28, 1948) introduced an abrupt shift of Soviet 
policy away from the mixed line of popular democracy 
and towards the orthodox line of intense class struggle 
and the unrestricted operation of proletarian dictator- 
ship. According to the official Soviet version of the issue. 
it was Tito’s “rightist errors” and Gomulka’s misconcep- 
tion of the “people’s democracy” as “a kind of golden 
mean between liberal-bourgeois democracy and_ social 
democracy” that provoked Moscow’s wrath against the 
Yugoslay and Polish deviationists. This is as grossly a 
misleading, because over-simplified, interpretation as is 
the notion, widely held in the non-Communist world. that 
it was Yugoslav and Polish nationalism that found in 
Tito and Gomulka its champions against Muscovite dom- 
ination. What forced Moscow's hand was the emergence 
in these lands of a genuine Communist elite. This elite 
evolved a genuine Communist doctrine. That doctrine 
was the fruit of creative thought. just as Lenin’s adapta- 
tion of Marxist concepts to Russian realities was a feat 
of creative imagination, and Mao Tse-tung’s wedding of 
Sun Yat-sen’s Three People’s Principles to Marxism is an 
original achievement. One need only compare the zest 
of these revolutionary springtimes with the oppressive 
orthodoxy in political thought and the staid classicism in 
art and literature of the Soviet Union in 1950, to perceive 
that the Marxist law of the uneven development which 
explains why capitalist countries get out of step with each 
other, applies apparently to communist countries as well. 
And that unevenness is precisely what the Soviet rulers 


cannot tolerate. 
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FORMOSA IN PER 


HEN the invasion of South Korea began. everyone 
asked, “Where will Stalin strike next?” Many 
believed the next target would be Formosa. knowing the 
Soviet determination to eliminate the Chinese Nationalist 
government. Probably no one asked: “Is the Red Korean 
backdoor 
But it could be just that. 
Why did the blow fall first on the Republic of Korea 


rather than on the island where Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 


drive really Russia’s assault on Formosa?” 


are based? 
The invasion of Formosa had to be, to all appearances. 
the 


were not ready to invade. Moreover. the first onslaught 


a Chinese assault. Probably Chinese Communists 
had to he successful or it would prove ruinously expen- 
sive. It is not easy to conquer a big island. as Hitler 
found out when he planned the invasion of England. 
The Formosan strait—-100 miles wide 
lish look like a ditch. Evidently the 
Communists were not Not half a 


Nationalist guerrillas constanily stirring up trouble on 


makes the Eng- 
Channel Chinese 


sure. with million 
the mainland. 

So Stalin had to do something spectacular elsewhere, 
and South Korea was a good alternative. The invasion 
there would serve as a test of the free world’s will to 
resist. It would bring about the unification of Korea- 
Stalin stvle. And it might be used as a lever to force 
Nationalist China out of the United Nations. 


12, 


fugust 1950 








Free China’s troops, under Sun Li-Jen 
(left). need U. S. aid despite Secretary 
\cheson’s distaste for Chiang Kai-shek 
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By Geraldine Fitch 


Russia's determination to conquer China and destroy 
the Chiang Kai-shek government should be apparent to 
all by 
has stressed the strategic importance of China. Joffe and 
to 
advise and aid the Republic of China in the 1920s. 


now. From 1921 on. Soviet long-range planning 


Borodin. Bleucher and a host of lesser fry were sent 
When the Soviets doublecrossed Chiang in 1927. he sent 
them packing. At the Sixth Congress of the Comintern 
in 1928 it was admitted that Chiang’s coup d état had 
upset the schedule of the Chinese revolution. 

In November 1945 the head of the U.S. 
party, William Z. Foster, said: “The war in China is the 


Communist 


key to all problems on the international front. and it is 
here. above all else. where we have to deal the hardest 
blow to reaction.” 

Instructions to members of the American Communist 
party for 1949 were aimed toward three goals to pre- 
pare the U.S. Government to (1) end all aid to National- 
ist China: (2) recognize the Communist government in 
China: and (3) resume normal trade relations with that 
for 1950 
one more plank has been added: To seat Communist 
China in the UN. 


When | went to Washington following my return from 


government. It would be safe to assume that 


Korea a year ago, | talked with a responsible official in 
the Far of the State 


Almost words to me “China 


Eastern division Department. 


his first were: has never 
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FORMOSA IN PERIL cost vee 


meant anything to this country; China never will mean 
anything to the United States.” 

Russia knew the importance of China; John Hay and 
Charles Evans Hughes and Henry L. Stimson knew it; 
but our State Department today thinks China means noth- 
ing to us. 

Late in 1948 General MacArthur reported—in twelve 
startling, documented pages—that if China fell to the 
Communists he would need six divisions to defend Japan 
in case of war. But he was informed that no such forces 
were available. He has since, and repeatedly, stressed the 
fact that Formosa is vital to American defense in the 
Pacific. Finally he convinced the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


WRITTEN OFF IN JANUARY 

On January 5. 1950 President Truman restated the 
gist of the White Paper, that we had written off Nation- 
alist China—by then bastioned on Formosa. Some 
members of Congress, notably Senators William F. 
Knowland and Alexander Smith. visited Formosa: they 
returned agreeing with MacArthur rather than with the 
President. Republican Congressmen tried to include 
China in military appropriations and. when overruled by 
State, refused to pass the military aid bill until $75.000,- 
000 had been allocated “at the discretion of the President 
in the general area of China.” None of the money was 
ever used for China. 

Formosa pulled in its military belt by withdrawing its 
150,000 soldiers and all their military equipment from 
the Chusan Islands—up to that moment successfully de- 
fended from attacks which included heavy fire on Kin- 
men. This was done when Acheson announced that the 
$75,000,000 originally labeled for China was going to be 
given to countries of Southeast Asia—principally Indo- 
China—to help them resist communism. 

When I was on Formosa in May, Governor K. C. Wu 
told me: “Bao Dai is in an impossible situation; Burma 
is a house divided; the British have a baffling problem in 
Malaya. Formosa is the only area in the Far East now 
which has no Communist infiltration—no fifth column. 
And Generalissimo Chiang has more troops under arms 
than all the countries of Southeast Asia plus the Philip- 
pines and Korea put together!” But he knew as well as 
I that millions were going to bolster Bao Dai—and not 
one cent for military aid to Formosa. 

Three days after President Truman had authorized 
planes and ships for Korea, he had to change his mind 
about not dispatching American ground forces. Had 
Formosa been invaded instead of Korea, it might not 
have been necessary to send American troops. At least, 
it would have been a lot longer than three days before 
we would have had to send GI’s to Formosa. And if the 
attack on Formosa had proved to be the start of a world 
war, we would have had time to mobilize. 

As the Generalissimo told our press party: “When I 
say ‘aid from the U. S.’, I do not mean that the United 





States should do our fighting. We will do our own 
fighting. We need help to match that which Russia is 
giving the Communists. We do not expect more.” 

For their “own fighting,” the Chinese had between 
400,000 and 500,000 troops on Formosa, well-trained by 
General Sun Li-jen. Now they have the 150,000 from 
the Chusans as well. 

Now General MacArthur, in a visit to Formosa. has 
shown clearly that he will work hand in hand with Free 
China. Although he turned down the offer of 33,000 
Nationalist troops, MacArthur said he was delighted to 
be fighting alongside his war-time ally, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Nevertheless, many in the State Department would un- 
doubtedly prefer to unseat the Nationalist Government 
and turn Formosa over either to the UN or an American 
Military Government. This State Department group 
was responsible for the inclusion in the President’s an- 
nouncement on Korea the following sentence: “The de- 
termination of the future status of Formosa must await 
the restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settle- 
ment with Japan, or consideration by the United Na- 
tions.” This group is also responsible for reports that 
Formosans don’t accept the Nationalist Government. 

Formosa belongs to Free China on the basis of past 
history and by the promise of Cairo, confirmed at Pots- 
dam. To claim that determination of the island’s status 
must wait for the Japanese treaty would be to endorse its 
forcible seizure by Japan in 1905. After our compro- 
mises at Yalta, our postwar desertion of China, and the 
White Paper’s post mortem, how can we have the ef- 
frontery to suggest that Formosa have any status other 
than it has today: National China’s bastion, and a beacon 
of hope to the mainland? 


GUERRILLAS NEED AID 

It is essential that the half million Nationalist guer- 
rillas on the mainland of China be kept supplied with 
small arms and ammunition to continue harrying the 
Communists. This will relieve pressure on Indo-China 
and eventually result in a rollback of the Reds. Other- 
wise, they are free to send 150.000 men into Indo-China 
and 200,000 more into the battle for Korea. 

In 1946, when the Marshall mission to China specified 
that there must be a truce between the Nationalists and 
the Communists, we simplified the Communist task of 
conquering China. Have we now called another truce 
which will enable the Chinese Communists to help defeat 
us in Korea? Last fall they attacked Quemoy and were 
soundly defeated. Today they can attack without danger 
of interference. Are we to help Stalin open a backdoor, 
a roundabout way through which he can reach the goal 
he has been seeking for 25 years—the liquidation of the 
Chiang Kai-shek government and its long opposition to 
Soviet world conquest? If so, the tragic joke will be 
on us. 
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H1S COUNTRY’S HISTORY and the forces that have 
T shaped its political institutions loom up every year 
as more important subjects of study. For under a written 
Constitution with a reasonable number of amendments. 
the United States of America, in less than two centuries. 
has expanded fiftyfold in population and even more in 
national wealth and world position. 

The American Union sustained one tremendous ordeal 
—a civil conflict that ranks as one of the fiercest and 
greatest wars of the nineteenth century. The Civil War 
stemmed from two weaknesses of the original Constitu- 
tion. There was a moral weakness and inconsistency: the 
sanctioning of human slavery by a people which had 
just resoundingly proclaimed that all men are created 
free and equal. And there was a political weakness: the 
vagueness as to whether a state could legally secede. 

But. apart from this conflict, Americans have lived 
together with less compulsion and more individual liberty 
than any other large people except perhaps the British. 
They have solved pretty effectively the twin problems 
of a free society: to see that the will of the majority, 
within reasonable limits, prevails, and at the same time 
to assure the individual certain basic rights which no 
majority can take away from him. 

An excellent outline of the American national story is 
presented by Herbert Agar in his new book, The Price 
of Union (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00). 
The main events of American history have, of course, 
been described many times. But Mr. Agar enriches his 
narrative with thoughtful reflections on the unfolding na- 
ture of American politics, and with pithy quotations and 
illuminating notes on our past. 

There are some keen observations on the spirit of the 
American Constitution, with its aim of distributing 
and balancing power so that neither a dictator nor a mob 
could ever upset the balance. As the author says: 

“While England moved toward her modern parliamen- 
tary system which in effect annuls the separation of pow- 
ers, Americans were convincing themselves that only by 
keeping the Executive, the Legislature and the Judiciary 
in tight compartments could they hope to preserve their 
freedom.” 

This idea was expressed in different words by John 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Last, Best Hope of Earth: 
A Look at America’s Past 


Adams, second president of the United States: 

“Longitude and the philosopher’s stone have not been 
sought with more earnestness by philosophers than a 
guardian of the laws has been studied by legislators from 
Plato to Montesquieu; but every project has been found 
to be no better than committing the lamb to the custody 
of the wolf, except that one which is called a balance of 
power.” 

However, the presidency has not been easy to keep 
within the bounds of a nicely adjusted balance of power. 
Mr. Agar shrewdly observes: “The tendency of all gov- 
ernments is to grow stronger, because in each new crisis 
new powers seem needed for the emergency. They are 
more easily given than withdrawn.” 

One of the most interesting aspects of American poli- 
tical history is the pendulum swing of influence and 
authority toward and away from the executive branch 
of the government. In the beginning, the propertied 
classes generally favored Hamilton’s theory of a strong 
central government. The farmers and those who would 
have been called “leftist” if the term had been known at 
that time favored Jeffeson and his ideas of a loose, de- 
centralized administration. 

But later the strong President, who stretched the 
elastic power of his office to the utmost, was often 
identified with the popular cause. This was true of Jack- 
son, Lincoln, and the two Roosevelts. It was John C. 
Calhoun, intellectual leader of the agrarian, slaveholding 
South, who was most ingenious in devising means to 
water down and thwart the principle of majority rule. 
And the period immediately before the Civil War, when 
the South dominated the Democratic party, was one of 
weak Presidents, like Pierce and Buchanan. 

Mr. Agar has a keen eye for the facts which point up 
the contrast between past and present. Ninety years ago, 
the State Department consisted of the Secretary, an As- 
sistant Secretary, a chief clerk and two minor aides. The 
War Department had no Assistant Secretary, but had one 
aide and eight other employes. And one might also men- 
tion Grover Cleveland’s refusal to appropriate ten thou- 
sand—yes, thousand—dollars for the relief of drought 
sufferers, on the grounds that this would “weaken the 


sturdiness of our national character.” 
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D. H. Lawrence: Portrait of a Genius. But 


By Richard Aldington. 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 415 pp. $3.75. 


Most of the group of English 
novelists which arose during the 
early part of the twentieth century 
have. by now. had their defects set 
down and their places assigned. if 
not with complete accord, at least 
with as much agreement as is pos- 
sible in contemporary criticism. But 
D. H. Lawrence is more elusive than 
the rest. and just as we think we 
have reached the point wherein we 
may discuss his doctrines and his art 
with a reasonable dispassion. when 
he seems securely placed and_per- 
fectly set up for the anthologist and 
academician, we find suddenly that 
the whole complex structure crumples 
beneath our touch. and all that is 
left is a tortured. barely-seen figure 
haunting and ruins. 

D. H. Lawrence. admittedly. must 
have been a hard man to live with. 
Even if we knew nothing about the 


man himself, it would not be difficult 
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He Wrote of ‘Passional, Secret Places’ 






Reviewed by Wallace Markfield 


, , “en ” 
Frequent contributor to “Commentary, 


“Partisan Review” and “Hudson Review” 


to find behind every page he wrote 
the image of a profoundly violent 
and disturbing personality. It is easy 
to perceive the intemperate tone. the 
emotional excess wasted upon sub- 
jects of the smallest magnitude, the 
almost complete rejection of politics 
and science, the cruelty, viciousness. 
and at times. blind destructiveness. 
Appallingly inconsistent, he was able 
to take the role of Dionysus in his 
novels, even as he played the Puritan 
at home. to emerge as a powerful 
phallic priest in his poetry. but to 
show himself with women as little 
more than a Victorian moralist. 
Richard Aldington, one of Law- 
rence ’s intimate friends. has written 
a biography which reflects both his 
dislike for the man and admiration 
of his work. itself. 
nothing wrong with such an attitude. 
except that for Mr. Aldington. the 


necessary bifurcation appears to pre- 


There is. in 


vent him from doing justice either 
to man or work. He is guilty of what 
is perhaps the most disturbing fault 
in literary biography—the juxtaposi- 
tion of passages from the author’s 
own pen with episodes from his life, 
with the intent of enabling one to 
make an ironic comment upon the 
other. 

The advantages of such a method 
are dubious. For one thing, Alding- 
ton is forced into a position impos- 
sibly precarious for a_ biographer. 
that of upbraiding his subject at one 
point and then lavishing upon him 
the most fulsome praise, sometimes 
within the scope of the same page. 
As a result, the critical judgments 





seem fragmented and shallow. if only 
because they seem arrived at through 
an almost divine forbearance which 
serves to embrace the art even as it 
casts out the artist. 

What Mr. Aldington fails to per- 
ceive is that Lawrence’s life was in 
itself a work of art, an anxious and 
passionate search for what is trulv 
moral in human action. Obsessed 
with “the difficult and 


relation- 


amazingly 
vital business of human 


ships.” Lawrence embraced one 
absolute after another. assuming the 
role of prophet of the apocalypse 
and purger of “blood-guilt.” discov- 
ering new vistas and cancelling them 
out with the same ease. Mr. Alding- 
ton sets down this painful journey, 
at times faithfully, but rarely with- 
out some mean-spirited jab over 
Lawrences failure of consistency, 
presenting him to us a selfish but 
magnificent poseur. What is missing 
from this portrait is the lively in- 
telligence of the man, the suppleness 
and insight which could produce a 
Studies In Classic American Litera- 
ture, the versatility of genius which 
emerges even through the bad 
writing and monotony of so much of 
his work. 

Mr. Aldington has given us the 
facts of Lawrence’s life, and in terms 
of documentation alone, his book is 
of considerable value. But in the last 
analysis, it serves only to reinforce 
the image of the artist in the popular 
mind, for whom genius and wasteful- 
ness are inextricably bound together. 
For the rest, we must turn to Law- 


rence himself. 
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The Sociology of Georg Simmel. 


Translated with an introduction by Kurt H. Wolff. 


The Free Press. 445 pp. $5.50. 


THat an American translation of 
selections from one of the founding 
fathers of European sociology, whose 
main work dates back from the turn 
of the century, should be something 
of an event in 1950, sheds a strange 
light on the state of American soci- 
ology. Indeed, in this country soci- 
clegy did not develop along well- 

dered and systematically chartered 
unes: like Topsy, it just growed. 
often swayed by all sorts of immedi- 
ate practical considerations, ever 
susceptible. because of its own un- 
systematic character. to the most 
diverse winds of theoretical fash- 
ions—-who reads Pareto today? The 
price it had to pay for its failure 
to labor at the systematic construc- 
tion of a body of theoretical and 
empirical knowledge was often that 
it had to return to ideas and con- 
cepts which had been the vogue for 
a time but had then been forgotten. 

This is the fate that the work of 
Georg Simmel met in this country. 
Although 


war Simmel was perhaps the most 


before the first world 
potent European influence on Amer- 
ican sociology, his work suffered an 
eclipse in the inter-war years. Simmel 
was relegated to courses on history 
of sociological thought. and if the 
textbooks alluded to him at all they 
generally tended to treat him as the 
exponent of a now happily surpassed 
program of formal sociology: there 
can be no separation of form and 
content in social phenomena, ergo 
Simmel’s attempts in this direction 
are rather useless exercises. . . . let’s 
pass to the next. 

It is only now, with the general 
increase in theoretical sophistication 
that has taken place in American 


sociology that—after the “discovery” 


of Max Weber. who died in 1920 
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The Founder of Scientific Sociology 


Reviewed by Lewis A. Coser 


Contributor, 


we are finally given the first sub- 
stantial translation in book form of 
the work of Georg Simmel, who died 
in 1918. and is among the ten or 
twenty first-rate minds that sociology 
can boast of so far. 

And yet. neglect of Simmel may 
also be due to causes more directly 
related to the character of his work. 
Simmel was not a_system-builder. 
and in all his work the personal 
equation loomed large. He was some- 
thing of a stumbling block for a 
generation which—to use Veblen’s 
apt phrase--dreamed of a “highly 


sterilized. germ-proof system of 
knowledge. kept in a cool dry place.” 
Simmel left us no systematic treat- 
ise: had he done this. he might have 
found more favor in the academic 
fraternity. it would have been so 
much easier to classify and categor- 
ize him. As it were. his fascinating 
brilliance of style. his highly per- 
sonalized ‘“‘attitude’—a word he 
loved--his treating of many seem- 
ingly unrelated subjects within one 
essay did not stand him in good 
academic circles. 


stead in many 


Oretgay Gasset has characterized 
him excellently in one of his essays: 
“Georg Simmel. that acute mind—-a 
sort of philosophical squirrel—never 
considered his subject matter as a 
subject in itself. but instead took it 
as a platform upon which to execute 
his marvelous analytical exercises.” 
No wonder that Simmel’s name was 
suspect to those for whom the social 
sciences appear to be related to a 
higher form of bookkeeping—while 
others utilized many of his insights. 
often acquired second-hand, in their 
own work without fully 
the debt they owed him. 


With the amazing analytical in- 


realizing 


sight into social processes as well as 





Social Science Division, University of Chicago; 


“Partisan Review” 


into the processes of his own mind, 
that was Simmel’s. he wrote in his 
diary not long before his death: “I 
know that I will die without intel- 
lectual heirs——and that is as it should 
be. My legacy will be as it were in 
cash, distributed to many heirs. each 
transforming his part into use con- 
formed to Ais nature: a use which 
will reveal no longer its indebted- 
ness to this heritage.” A fair preview 
of sociological development! 

Georg Simmel was born in Berlin 
in 1858. the son of a well-to-do Jew- 
ish businessman. His Jewishness 


blocked the 


career that would otherwise certainly 


successful academit 
have been open to him: he lectured 
for almost 30 vears at the University 
of Berlin. and though his courses 
national as 


attracted considerable 


well as international attention, 


though he enjoyed a_ tremendous 
reputation as a master of the spoken 
word, he was made a full professor 
only a few years before his death 
at the University of Strasbourg. His 
personal fate seems to have guided 
the extraordinary insight which he 
reveals in his essay on The Stranger 
one of his most perceptive analyses 
which contains in germ much of 
present-day conclusions in the soci- 
ology and psychology of antisemit- 
ism. 
Simmel lectured and wrote on 
sociology. general philosophy. phil- 
osophy of history. ethics. esthetics 
and metaphysics. Though his con- 
tribution to sociology—-which is the 
subject matter of the book under re- 
view—is likely to be the most en- 
during part of his work. he has not 
been without influence and impact in 
the other areas which attracted his 
amazingly catholic mind. His phil- 
osophical studies have deeply in- 
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THE FOUNDER OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIOLOGY cox: 


fluenced the development of both 
phenomenological and _ existential 
philosophies. 

Simmel’s avowed program in soci- 
ology was to help elaborate a sys- 
tematic research into the manifold 
At the 


time when he became interested in 


forms of social interaction. 


sociology, it was still generally con- 
ceived to be a comprehensive and 
study of all social 
Simmel objected that 


all-embracing 
phenomena; 
such an ambitious program was apt 
to be self-defeating: since all human 
life had a social import and rele- 
vance. sociology would become “the 
science of everything human.” Sim- 
mel made it his task to delimit more 


clearly the field of knowledge to 
which sociology could legitimately 
lay claim; he attempted to differenti- 
ate sociology from history, psychol- 
ogy, economics, philosophy, and 
emerged with the statement that the 
forms of social interaction which 
occur in all spheres of social life 
were more specifically the subject 
matter of the new science. Society 
was then not a simple abstraction. 
individuals being the only “real” as 
the psychologists claimed, nor was 
it the kind of supra-individual inde- 
pendent entity that the organicists 
claimed it to be. Society was not a 
thing at all, but a complex network 
of functional interrelations. 





Israel and the Diaspora 


The Republic of Israel. 
By Joseph Dunner. 
Whittlesey House. 269 pp. $4.75. 


This is definitely a partisan presen- 
tation of a problem and of events of 
which the public has heard a great 
deal but still knows very little. The 
author has very definite views on the 
historic forces out of which the Zion- 
ist movement arose, on the relative 
merits of the Jewish, Arab and Brit- 
ish cases in the Palestine dispute and 
on party strife within the Zionist 
movement and the State of Israel. 

Many 
Zionists and including even partisans 
of Ben-Gurion’s Labor Party (Ma- 
pai) and of the Histadruth, whom 
Mr. Dunner champions, will find 
themselves in disagreement with the 


readers, including ardent 


author on this or that aspect. But all 
will agree that it is one of the few 
books recently produced on Israel 
which is both comprehensive in its 
scope and readable at the same time. 

The last book on the subject which 
combined comprehensiveness with 
readability was the late Abraham 
Revusky’s The Jews of Palestine, 
published over twelve years ago. It 
was more objective and factual, but 
lacked the elan of the present volume. 
But many things have happened in 
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Reviewed by M. Z. Frank 


Well-known journalist and 
writer on Jewish subjects 


Palestine during the past twelve 
years. 

One would have wished that Mr. 
Dunner, though the son of a saintly 
rabbi, did not go into theology or 
that he did not try to present every 
group he favors as a race of angels. 
But Mr. Dunner in his preface has 
given us the retort in advance: 

“|. . objectivity cannot be had by 
shunning expressions of preference 
... I have written against the Nazis 
before they rose to power . .. I have 
written against the Communists . . .” 

I may add that in 1938, Dr. Dun- 
ner, in an interview with this writer 
in Toronto, predicted that when Stal- 
in runs out of other tricks he would 
use anti-Semitism. Events are begin- 
ning to bear out his prediction. Let 
us hope that the same man will prove 
even more in the right in relation to 
his more cheerful prophecies: 

“The Republic of Israel is a firm 
reality. But there is more in store 
for the people of the bible . . . The 
battle for the removal of all barriers 
which bar the way of man to his 
divine patrimony has just _be- 


gun...” 





While many of Simmel’s method- 
ological considerations have not 
fully withstood the impact of subse- 
quent critical onslaughts, this crucial 
insight is apt to remain an enduring 
methodological foundation on which 
to rest the claim that sociology is a 
special science with a specific prob- 
lem area and field of investigation. 

The body of Simmel’s substantive 
work consists in a series of essays on 
a number of subjects, not always 
systematically interrelated, but al- 
ways attempting to uncover the var- 
ious forms of social interaction. 

He studied the functional conse- 
quences of the introduction of money 
for the style of life and the style of 
thought of Western society; the com- 
plex and Jatent functional relations 
between individual freedom and 
rationality on the one hand, deper- 
sonalization and disintegration of 
traditional structures on the other 
that the predominance of quantita- 
brought 


tive monetary thinking 


about. His investigations into the 
structure of political authority, the 
complex interrelations between lead- 
ers and led, masters and servant, the 
subordinated and 
form another important chapter. 

It will not be possible within the 


superordinated, 


scope of a short review to even sug- 
gest the wealth of insights that Sim- 
mel has given us on such phenomena 
as—to enumerate some—the secret 
society, the sociology of sociability, 
the structure and function of politi- 
cal groups, the impact of urban liv- 
ing on the thought patterns and sen- 
sibilities of their inhabitants. Suffice 
it to say here that we are convinced 
that the present translation—a very 
competent one indeed—though by no 
means encompassing all or even all 
of the most important of Simmel’s 
writings in the field, can serve im- 
measurably to stimulate and enrich 
research and theoretical thought not 
only in sociology but in the social 
sciences generally. Moreover, be- 
cause of his subtlety and depth of 
human understanding, Simmel will 
appeal to those also who are not 


specialists in the field. 
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Half of One World. 


By Foster Hailey. 
Macmillan, 201 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. HaAILEy, who is at present 
European correspondent for the Sun- 
day edition of the New York Times, 
in this “quickie” is serving up his 
wisdom on the present and future 
status of the Far East. Most of what 
he tells us has for years been re- 
garded as old stuff. Perhaps it was 
brand new to him. 

The author displays an uncanny 
talent for making wild statements. 
Instead of supporting them by facts, 
he merely raises the heat of his 
words. 

When attempting to enlighten us 
on the old ways of Japan, Mr. Hailey 
manages to omit the most significant 
factors. As to Japan’s future, he 
oozes unctuous warnings. Because of 
his tightly restricted knowledge of 
the subject, they are useless. 


More Ignorance On Asia 





Reviewed by Felix Wittmer 


Department of Political Science, New Jerse) 
State Teachers College at Montclair 


The presentation of the National- 
ist-Communist conflict in China 
would be vicious if it were not for 
the striking ignorance of the author. 
His unqualified figures on our aid to 
Chiang are misleading. His adula- 
tion for the Chinese Communist lead- 
ers is of the old American school 
(Snow, Smedley, Lattimore, Theo- 
dore White, Jacoby, Forman et al.) 
He certainly does a clever job in 
leaving out whatever material would 
condemn his views. Or isn’t he even 
acquainted with Chinese history of 
the last thirty years? 

It is amazing that this slipshod 
“opus” has passed the censorship of 
the publisher’s editor. Even the com- 
position is bad enough to flunk in a 
freshman course. What is meant by 
“Japan was the more seriously bat- 
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tered of all Asiatic countries?” 
Should it read “most”? Why “total 
inflow of total value?” Isn’t one 
“total” enough? The relative clauses 
which this author piles up in a sin- 
gle sentence ought to be sufficient 
to drive away any potential readers, 
except the addicts of crossword puz- 
zles. The sixty-word sentence on 
page 37 does take the prize. 

As to any reliable information, this 
hasty amateur job is worthless. 
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an impossibility? Why 
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The answer to pro-Com- 
munist and_ anti-Russian 
propaganda. 
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Relativity——A Richer Truth. 
By Philipp Frank. 
The Beacon Press. 142 pp. $2.00. 


PHILIPP FRANK was a_ charter 
member of that small but influential 
group of Jogical empiricists, includ- 
ing Carnap. Neurath, Schlick, and 
others. which came to be known as 
the “Vienna Circle.” His little book 
is a defense. on a popular level. of 
the ethical 


Einstein. whose post at the Univer- 


views of this group. 


sity of Prague was assumed by 
Frank in 1912. has contributed a 


brief foreword. 

Frank's thesis is that relativity in 
modern physics does not lead. as 
critics of science often suggest, to a 
denial of moral and political values. 
On the contrary. he feels. the applica- 
tion of the relativistic spirit to ethics 
leads to a “richer” formulation of 
truth. “Truth” is used in a pragmatic 
sense. and Frank does not hesitate to 
state his essential agreement with the 
ethical views of American pragma- 
tists. 

To repeat Frank’s simple illustra- 
tion. the discovery that the earth was 
round made it necessary to redefine 
“down as relative to the 


“Would it be 


correct. now.” he asks. “to say that 


“up” and 


center of the earth. 


an element of uncertainty or 


doubt had slipped into our state- 
ments. .?° To say this, he con- 
tinues. “would be a grave misrepre- 


In Coming Issues 


Reviews by Eugene Lyons, Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick. Horace M. 


Kallen. Stephen Naft. John 
Franklin Bardin. Jim Cork. 
Jean Garrigue. Richard Boyd 


Ballou. C. B. Barnard. Richard 
McLaughlin. Judah Goldin, Paul 
Kecskemeti. Bogdan  Raditsa, 
Hans Kohn. Milton R. Konvitz. 


and many others. 


Relativity: Hope Chest or Pandora’s Box? 





Reviewed by Martin Gardner 
Frequent contributor to “The New Leader.” 


Former staffwriter, Tulsa “Tribune” 


sentation of the role of ‘relativization’ 
in science by using this more 
complex type of statement. by em- 
ploying this richer language. our as- 
sertions remain as definite. as ‘ob- 
jective, as ‘absolute, as the state- 
ments of the simpler type. which we 
used to describe our former poorer 
experience. 
Similarly, our recognition — that 
there are no ethical absolutes per- 
nits us to draw upon new knowledge 
in psychology and the social sciences 
for the formulation of truer ethical 
\ chapter 


attacks the view that higher educa- 


and political principles. 
tion can be unified by adopting a 
metaphysical creed such as Thomism 
or Dialectical Materialism. The wiser 
method, he argues, is to permit com- 
mon principles to “emerge as a nat- 
ural product of the tendencies toward 
integration that are inherent in the 
Although Dew- 


ey is not mentioned in this section. 


sciences themselves. 


Frank is defending the view to which 
Dewey has devoted a lifetime of edu- 
cational activity. 

\n excellent’ chapter calls atten- 
tion to the compatibility of pragma- 
tism and democracy, and the inabil- 
ity of totalitarianisms, such as Nazi 
Germany and Stalinist Russia, to ac- 
cept scientific objectivity. A final 
section casts a mystical tinge over the 
scientist's faith in the rationality of 
nature—the Spinozistic “cosmic re- 
ligion” about which Einstein has else- 
where written so eloquently. 

At the level on which this book is 
written, it is difficult to find areas of 
disagreement. But there are deeper 
issues which Frank does not touch. 
For example, it is one thing to recog- 
nize that science never gives us final 


truth, and quite another to deny that 


the term “final truth” has meaning. 





Our knowledge of the center of the 
earth may alter constantly as investi- 
gation proceeds, but this does not 
mean that the nature of the earth’s 
Mem- 
bers of the Vienna Circle have a dis- 
tressing habit of talking as though 


the cosmos had no definite structure. 


core is constantly changing. 


or more precisely. that it is meaning- 
less to say it has: and about this 
point there rages a bitter contempo- 
rarv controversy among empiricists. 

Again. in the field of ethics it is 
one thing to recognize that our moral 
principles derive from a cultural pat- 
tern: quite another to argue that all 
patterns are equally effective in meet- 
ing basic human needs. This is an- 


thropology’s problem of “cultural 
relativism” about which another vig- 
orous battle is under way. and con- 
cerning which Dr. Frank is also 
silent. 

Finally. there is the question of 
whether belief or non-belief in some 
type of metaphysical ground for 
moral values has a significant influ- 
ence on a person’s mental health or 
behavior. It may be, as Freud him- 


self once suggested. that mankind is 


‘so constituted it cannot escape wide- 


spread neuroses without faith in God. 


It may prove. as psychology ad- 
vances. that men lack intensity in 
seeking the good life unless they be- 


lieve “goodness” to have a more 


g 
stable meaning than the pragmatic 
one. Or it may prove otherwise. 

These are some of the questions 
concerning metaphysical and ethical 
relativism which still plague us. Per- 
haps Frank did not have space in his 
little book to discuss them. but the 
fact that there are no hints about 
them gives one the uneasy feeling 
that the author has already dismissed 
them as “pseudo problems.” 
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FEATHER 


INCE these are the dog days of 
S television, and many summer re- 
placement shows shouldn't happen 
to a dog day, it occurred to me the 
other night that right across the 
room from my TV set was a radio. 
The power of TV is such that, for the 
first few months of ownership, you 
would rather watch a 1929 Grade C 
movie than tune in one of the out- 
standing radio shows. Then comes a 
leveling-off period when you realize 
that. by neglecting your AM set. you 
are missing out on some worthwhile 
items. 

\fter the rediscovery of my radio 
and a few days of concentrating on 
its offerings, I started to reflect—as 
have many vice-presidents who are 
far more vitally concerned—on the 
question of radio’s survival. TV has 
already outdistanced it in total listen- 
ing-audience figures for several 
major cities. Within a year, TV will 
certainly have become as important a 
national entertainment—and perhaps 
even advertising—medium as radio. 

\fter television reaches the point 
the “talkies” had reached when the 
movie industry realized silent films 
were moribund—what next? 

There are several factors that may 
yet be radio’s salvation: 

1. It is difficult to watch a TV pro- 
gram while driving a car. 

2. TV screens in factories will not 
be conducive to higher production. 

3. Poor vision or blindness pre- 
vents a considerable segment of the 
population from enjoying TV. 

Thus, there are these three major 


groups, not to mention people in hos- 
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RADIO and TV 


By Leonard Feather 


Radio's Future 
Ina TV World 


pitals or in remote spots where tele- 
vision reception is inadequate. for 
whom radio will remain the chief 
means of entertainment. 

What will be the quality of the 
these 


sponsors and 


shows provided for groups 
once the big-money 
artists have meved over to video? It 
seems to me that the typical popular 
radio extravaganza of the Jack Benny 
or Bob Hope te pe 
\M product. Possi tly 


be presented in the !:rm of tran- 


is doomed as an 


some can still 


scribed versions of the TV offerings. 
but this is unlikely io satisfy the 
People, 


radio audience. We, the 


which experimented with “simul- 


casting” for several months. found 
the difficulties of adjustment too 
complex, and decided, a few weeks 
ago, to produce two separate pro- 
grams for radio and video. 

The programs that seem best 
fitted to survive on radio are. first. 
long-distance shows; second, strictly- 
music presentations, and, running a 
poor third, news and opinion forums. 

Until that 
worldwide system of coaxial cables is 
established, it seems unlikely that 


television will be able to provide any- 


remote day when a 


thing to improve on the reports 
Cannon has_ been 


from Tokyo (WJZ, 


Here is an outstanding ex- 


Jimmy making 
Sundays, 11 
a.m.). 
ample of radio as a public service in 
a form that need fear no competition. 
(By way of ironic contrast, immedi- 
ately after Cannon at 11:15, I tuned 
in a show of the most expendable 
kind, to which even television cannot 
add much: a matrimonial team were 


worrying their little heads about the 
weighty problems of the Bikini bath- 
ing suit. ) 

No less impressive than Mr. Can- 
non’s contribution was the recent 
Bach series over WNBC, for which 
Leopold Stokowski took the role of 
disc jockey. If this peculiar form of 
parasitic radio-activity is to persist, 
one can only hope fervently that 
more Stokowskis will be lured into 
its orbit. 

Immediately after the Stokowski 
show there was a transcribed re- 
broadcast of Who Said That?, which 
[I had missed the night befere on 
WNBT. It sounded entertaining on 
radio, but it seemed to me that even 
H. V. Kaltenborn’s voice gains some- 
thing when supplemented by his face. 
Then came America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air (WJZ, 9 p.m.) in a lively 
session on the somewhat overworked 
subject of Communist school teach- 
ers. If I had been accustomed to 
catching this show regularly on TV, 
it might have seemed less satisfying 
than it did in its AM format. 

After this, I listened for a while 
to the Dodgers beating the Pirates, 
and, for the sake of complete con- 
tuned in the same game 
simultaneously over WMGM and 
WOR-TV. There was less difference 
than | expected in handling the com- 
just a little less talk on 


fusion, 


mentaries 
TV and excellent coverage by Red 
Barber and Connie Desmond alter- 
nating in the two media. I hardly 
need say which of the two provided 
the better way to follow a baseball 
game. 

Rounding out the radio evening 
was disc jockey Fred Robbins 
(WINS, 11 p.m.), sponsored by a 
manufacturer of television sets. It 
was interesting to reflect that, the 
more listeners Fred persuades to buy 
these sets. the more new TV set own- 
ers will soon be watching Broadway 
Open House instead of listening to 
Fred Robbins. Thus, while TV spon- 
sors have provided a crutch for 


many small, independent stations 
during these trying times, radio is 


effectively digging its own grave. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


The new program at the Roxy 
Theater presents the 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox film, Panic in the 
Streets, starring Richard Wid- 
mark, Paul Douglas and Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes. Also on the 
bill is singing star Frances 
Langford, and an ice revue, On 
the Boardwalk, with Carol 
Lynne, Skippy Baxter and the 
Three Bruises. 

The Fabian Brooklyn Fox 
Theater presents 711 Ocean 
Drive, starring Edmond O’Brien, 
with Joanne Dru, Otto Kruger 
and Barry Kelley. The com- 
panion feature is the comedy, 
Military Academy, with Stanley 
Clements and Myron Welton. 

J. Arthur Rank’s A Run for 
Your Money, which recently had 
its American premiere at the 
Park Avenue Theater, is playing 
simultaneously in twelve neigh- 
borhood theaters in the Greater 
New York area. A Run for Your 
Money features Alec Guinness, 
winner of the New York Drama 
Critics Award for his perform- 
ance in The Cocktail Party and 
currently acclaimed for — his 
eight-role performance in the 
film, Kind Hearts and Coronets. 

Macdonald Carey and Gail 
Russell star in Paramount's 
action drama, The Lawless. on 
the screen of the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theater. Sharing the 
program is Without Honor, 
starring Laraine Day, Dane 
Clark and Franchot Tone. The 
Lawless deals with a _ young 
Mexican-American who is 
hunted down by a lynch mob. 

So Young, So Bad, United 
Artists drama of delinquent 
girls, starring Paul Henreid and 
Catherine McLeod, is at the 
Criterion Theater. Also on the 
program is MGM’s Moments in 
Music, starring Bing Crosby, 
Judy Garland, Danny Kaye, 
Betty Hutton, Lily Pons and 
other musical stars. 

Finian’s Rainbow, the season's 
first musical on the Subway Cir- 
cuit, is at the Flatbush in the 
start of a five-week tour. The 
second stop will be the Windsor. 
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vu, Paramount: 
“MY FRIEND IRMA 


GOES WEST" 


2 WITH 
* MARIE WILSON 


CO-FEATURE 


“IF THIS BE SIN” 


STARRING 
MYRNA LOY 
PEGGY CUMMINGS 



















DEAR EDITOR 


Bernard Baruch Hails 
Editorial in New Leader 
That was a fine editorial for the time it was 
written [THE New Leaver, July 22). Events 
have shown the necessity for not only having 
standby legislation but implementing it now. 
New York City Bernarp M. Barucu 


Accuse Feather of Mixing Up 
Musicianship and Morals 


| read with some astonishment Leonard 
Feather’s review of Alan Lomax'’s Wr. Jells 
Roll (Tue New Leaver, July 22]. It is full of 
bias, bile and error. It also displays a curious 
set of musical criteria. 

Feather deplores the late, great Jelly Roll’s 
music because he was “a part-time pimp and 
whorehouse pianist.” Tut-tut! Enrico Caruso 
then was a bad singer because of certain de- 
plorable sexual habits. And because many im- 
portant jazz pioneers, including Louis Arm- 
strong, got their start in the New Orleans 
redlight section, they’re no good either. 

Feather’s musical sensibilities are further 
disturbed because Jelly Roll Morton believed 
in “voodoo,” exaggerated his own importance 
(shouldn't this appeal to Feather?), and dis- 
liked his fellow Negroes. This is totalitarian 
logic 

It is completely false to say that Jelly Roll’s 
music is “held in contempt by the truly great 
men of jazz.” Lomax’s book is full of quota- 
tions from great jazzmen who did not like 
Jelly Roll as a person but praised in superla- 
tives his extraordinary musical gifts. Add to 
this praise the plaudits of virtually every jazz 
critic of standing, and you begin to arrive at a 
proper evaluation. 

Jelly Roll Morton’s music needs no defense 
from me. It is available, on scores of beautiful 
records, to be heard and judged. For more 
than a decade, it has been appreciated by those 
who listen only to the music and aren't pan- 
icked by prudery. Jelly Roll’s music will be 
with us long after the fifth-rate and frenetic 
bebop imitations of the modernists have merci- 
fully left us. Until then, let Feather stick to 
TV. That’s more his speed. 

New York City RaLpeH DE TOLEDANO 

... The “prejudice against his own race” 
cited by Mr. Feather as a characteristic of 
Jelly Roll is entirely irrelevant to the issue. It 
in no way argues against Morton’s musician- 
ship or the caliber of Mr. Lomax’s book. For 
the record, however, Jelly Roll was not a full- 
blooded Negro but a half-French Creole, and 
as. Mr. 
against “Negroes” was practiced to a greater 
extent in New Orleans by Creoles than by 


Lomax points out, discrimination 


THe New LEApER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


whites. Jelly Roll, not surprisingly, was a 
product of his environment 
New York City Don FARWELL 

It seems Toledano did not read my review 
very carefully. Far from deploring Mr. Mor- 
ton’s music on the basis of his background, I 
deplored the undue emphasis laid on this back- 
ground in books about jazz. Far from connect- 
ing his musicianship with his personal beliefs, 
{ merely described the picture of Morton’s 
character and music that emerges from a care- 
ful reading of Lomax’s book. 

Toledano says the book is “full of quota- 
tions from great jazzmen praising Morton’s 
musical gifts: however, he fails to cite any 
examples of this, for obvious reasons. In as- 
serting that Morton had earned the plaudits of 
virtually every jazz critic of standing, Toledano 
uses a very simple yardstick: any critic who 
approves of Morton's music is a jazz critic of 
standing. 

Personally, | will go along with Duke Elling- 
ton, who once said, “Sure, Jelly Roll Morton 
has talent talent for talking about Jelly 
Roll Morton.” Meanwhile, let Toledano stick to 
treason-seeds. That's more his speed. 

New York City LEONARD FEATHER 

Mr. Feather has not replied in writing to 
Don Farwell’s letter as we go to press. How- 
ever, he has informed us that the above re- 
marks may be taken as applying to his criti- 


cism, as well. Ep. | 


Fellow-traveler Erroneously 
Listed as YMCA Board Member 


(An article in the May 13 issue of THE NEw 
Leaper [“Heard on the Left’) dealing with 
alleged Communist-front organizations states: 

“Chairman of this front [China Welfare Ap- 
peal, Inc.|] is Talitha Gerlach, National YMCA 
Board member and an official of the Commit- 
tee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, one 
of the organizations on the Attorney General’s 
subversive list.” 

We would suggest that you check the source 
of the above statement since membership on 
the National Board of the YMCA, as well as 
the National Council from which National 
Board members are drawn, is limited exclu- 
sively to men. When you have had the oppor- 
tunity to check this statement, we would 
apprec iate you! correcting it since we have 
received a number of questions concerning it. 

Joun BuRKHART 
Vational Council of the YMCA 
New York City 

Our sincere apologies for a regrettable typo- 
graphical error. The reference should have 
been to the YWCA, not the YMCA.—Eb. 
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Denies Connection 
With Monarchist Organization 


In an article published in THe New Leaper 
on April 9, Roman Goul states that I was “the 
main political consultant of the secret prewar 
monarchist organization, the ‘Inner Line,’ 
which was infested with Soviet agents.” 

As a matter of fact, | have never been a 
member of the organization named the “Inner 
Line” and I never had anything to do with it. 
Munich NIKOLAJ TSURIKOV 

[In his original Russian text, Mr. Goul said 
that Mr. Tsurikov was a “political supporter” 
of the “Inner Line”; the translation, however, 
was inexact and termed him “consultant” of 
the named organization._-Fp. | 


Finds Us Beacon of Hope 
In an NAM-dominated W orld 

[ like your emphasis in the editorial “Behind 
Korea” [THe New Leaver, July 8]. It'll be a 
long struggle, methinks: but if you and enough 
others keep harping on the point of view long 
enough—there’ll come a day. 

From here on out, we'll all, of course, find 
ourselves consecrated to a_single-dimensional 
way of thinking instead of the multi-dimen- 
sional one we were once allowed. So you 
people who have to walk a public tight rope 
have my sympathy. 

Let me assure you that your ideals mean a 
lot to the minority in an NAM-dominated 
world. 

Courage 
New York City THEODORE MALCOLM 








caauers Fae AT NEVINS THEATER PARTIES 


‘'711 OCEAN DRIVE" 


All trade unions and fraternal organi- 
zations are requested when planning the- 


Starring Edmond O’Brien—Joanne Dru atre parties to do so through Bernard 


PLUS 
"*MILITARY ACADEMY" 
With Stanley Clements 
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Screen 
PANIC IN THE STREETS 


STARRING 
RICHARD WIDMARK 
PAUL DOUGLAS 
BARBARA BEL GEDDES 


Feinman, Manager of THE NEW LEAD- 
ER Theatrical Department. Phone SPring 
7-8260. THE NEW LEADER Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., N.¥.C. 
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! On Stage! 
FRANCIS LANGFORD 
ON THE 
COOL ICE STAGE 
“ON THE 
BOARDWALK” 
STARRING 
CAROL LYNNE 
SKIPPY BAXTER 


Extra Added 
Attraction 


THE BRUISES 
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Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
7th AVE. = 
& 50th ST. = 20th 


Movies are BETTER than ever CENTURY FOX 








BRANCHES IN 
81 CITIES 





SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 NOW IN OUR 
Ask for booklet No. L.-62 76th YEAR 
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Now Playing 
Loew’s STATE 





cheers for M-G-M's latest, greatest 
Color by Technicolor Musical! 


LITTLE 


words have potent magic. Like ‘Fred Astaire’ 
and ‘‘Red Skelton’’. Like ‘‘lissome Vera-Ellen’’ 
and “luscious Arlene Dahl’’! 


WORDS 


that whisper triple-loaded summertime fun 
are ‘Keenan Wynn’, ‘Gloria De Haven’’ 
Ten all-time song hits by 
Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby that'll transport 
you ina trice to the twinkling twenties! George 
Wells wrote the screenplay. Richard Thorpe 
directed it and Jack Cummings produced it! 


“Gale Robbins’. 










and 
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EDITORIAL 





Progressive Mobilization 


E RESPECT the fact that Bernard Baruch and the 
WV aistinguished sponsors of Freedom House. who 
include former Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson and 
the economist Leo Cherne. have come out for total mobil- 
ization now. In the past. the opinions of these gentlemen 
have been eminently sound. But we wonder whether total 
mobilization. assuming its desirability, is physically pos- 
sible to invoke. 

Consider, for example. what would happen if the Gov- 
ernment were to order General Motors to switch to war 
production instanter. Immediately. GM would have to 
shut off two huge streams of goods—incoming and out- 
going—with resultant repercussions in a whole series of 
other plants in and out of the auto industry. Simultane- 
ously, GM would have to lay off tens of thousands of 
its workers while it re-tooled for war. and many depend- 
ent firms would be forced to act similarly. If this process 
were multiplied by as many times as would be necessary 
to order all industry onto a war footing. the end-result 
would be chaos unlimited. The only cogent reason for 
ordering total mobilization now—to alert America to the 
very real danger of general war—would be negated by 
the demoralization bound to accompany industrial dis- 
order. 

The arguments for “partial” mobilization are no more 
realistic. What “parts” of the economy do you mobilize? 
How much is “partial”——ten, twenty, ninety per cent? 
Won't “partial” mobilization be interpreted by the mass 
of Americans. and by our allies, as a euphemism for too 
little too late? And will it not be, in fact. just that? 

The debate over “total” and “partial” mobilization 
grows more fantastic day by day because. in reality. 
there can be neither. If a phrase must be invented. we 
can have only progressive mobilization, which may be 
described as the gradual but swift transformation of our 
economy, in accordance with a preconceived plan. so as 
to give us maximum warmaking power. The steps to be 
taken are fairly clear. 

1. A total mobilization plan should be formulated and 
the President should be granted power to invoke it when 
necessary. This is the proposal advanced by Mr. Baruch 
last May, and which we favored in a recent editorial 
| THe New Leaper, July 22 

2. All orders issued now should fit into the over-all 
plan, and should be processed as rapidly as they can be 
absorbed by industry. labor and the consumer. Simul- 
taneously, of course, equivalent cuts should be made in 
all phases of civilian production and consumption. 

3. To avoid inflation and goods shortages. and to pave 
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the way for an orderly transformation of our economy, 
a system of price and wage controls and rationing should 
be established at once. 

4. To insure equal distribution of the cost of our war 
effort. a severely graduated tax on private income and 
the elimination of excess profits should be ordered now. 

5. A second plan should be drawn up exempting cer- 
tain personnel from war service, and providing for the 
induction of other manpower without upsetting produc- 
tion schedules now dependent on certain kinds of labor. 

6. Labor should be accorded a place equal with |usi- 
ness on all top war agencies. 

7. Not least. provision must be made both for supply- 
ing military aid and continuing general economic aid to 
our allies. 

Despite the best calculations, some disorganization and 
inconvenience is bound to occur in so vast an under- 
taking as planning for war. But the virtue of a program 
of progressive—or continuing—mobilization is that snags 
would be reduced to a minimum. Finally, it would enable 
us to level off when and if the free world becomes secure 
from attack: or pull out the throttle if war becomes a 


dead certainty. 


Two Ways... 


T THIS CRITICAL JUNCTURE in democracy’s world- 
A wide struggle for survival, the Senate has provided 
a sickening demonstration of how to lose friends and 
alienate people. The decision to attach a $100,000.000 
loan to Franco Spain to the omnibus appropriations bill 
is tantamount to a betrayal of our Gls fighting against 
overwhelming odds before Pusan and Taegu. 

There can be no conceivable justification for a deal 
with Franco. A decade of debilitating fascist rule has 
left Spain with a tottering economy and an army shot 
through with inefficiency and disaffection. In the ultimate 
extremity of a third world war, military bases on the 
Iberian peninsula would be ours for the asking without 
the necessity for bribery—it is hard to picture Franco 
joining forces with Stalin under any circumstances. All 
we achieve by clasping the hand of the former Nazi ally 
and murderer of Spanish democracy while we proclaim 
our championship of democracy in Korea, is to antagon- 
ize the free trade unions and the non-Communist left 
throughout the world. Particularly in Western Europe. 
where the will to combat communism is already low. we 
will be giving color to the Communist propaganda theme 
that our anti-totalitarianism is a screen for selfish in- 
terests and applies only to totalitarianism of the left. 

The most shocking aspect of the drive to bail out the 
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Caudillo is the overwhelming 65-15 lineup in favor of 
the loan amendment. It was no surprise to find Pat Me- 
Carran. undaunted by the failure of his crusade against 
a liberalized DP law, spearheading the attack. But the 
affirmative votes cast by such proved liberals as Senators 
Kefauver. Magnuson, McMahon, O’Mahoney. Pepper. 
Aiken. Ives, Lodge and Margaret Chase Smith—as well 
as by Senator Lucas, the in-again-out-again Democratic 
floor leader—leave one wondering if the chamber was 
swept by some freakish fit of collective madness. All the 
more honor is due to the eleven Democrats and four Re- 
publicans who voted nay, including Lehman and Morse, 
the only two who rose to remind their colleagues that the 
struggle for democracy is indivisible. 

The lines of battle are already forming in an effort to 
undo the damage the Senate has done. President Truman 
(by implication administering a slap in the face to his 
chief lieutenant in the upper house) and Secretary 
Acheson have denounced the vote. So have the CIO and 
Americans for Democratic Action, as well as the authori- 
tative New York Times. There is still time for liberal 
protests to bring about a reversal in the House. 

For. if the moral bankruptcy and political myopia 
exhibited by the Senate last week are to dominate our 
future conduct of the politico-military-propagandistic war 
against communism, this country may as well apply for 
admission to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


right now. 


... 10 Lose a War 


HAT POLITICAL OBTUSENEsS in this country is not a 
T monopoly of the United States Senate was graphically 
demonstrated in New York last week. Just when the 
Korean war had sent American Communists plummeting 
to an all-time depth of unpopularity and public ridicule. 
Mayor O'Dwyer and Police Commissioner O’Brien 
teamed up to retrieve a little of their tattered dignity for 
them by ordering out more than 1,000 patrolmen to pre- 
ven a scheduled “peace rally” in Union Square. Had the 
rally been permitted, it would have turned into just one 
more demonstration of public contempt and indifference 
toward the shrill pipings of Stalin’s little helpers: as it is, 
the Communists were fed some more of the martyr treat- 
ment on which they have always thrived. At the same 
time. Communist propagandists all over the world have 
been given another opportunity to sound off on Wall 
Street’s fear of the “peace-loving American masses.” 

If our politicians are out to nullify by stupidity on the 
home front what our fighting men are accomplishing by 
courage on the battle-front, they are undeniably going 
about it the right way. 
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William E. 
Bohn 


Whose warm, rich, 
and human writings 
have made him one 
of the nation’s most 
beloved social essay- 
ists, gently prods the 
news into focus in his 
column, The Home 
Front. 





z May Vacation 


Will History ? 


Look_back over the past decade, and you will find that 
your vacation-time was history's “busy season.” The 
Nazi ‘invasion of Poland, “D” Day, Hiroshima, and now 
the invasion of Korea, all occurred when the soil was 
packed hard under the baking sun of summertime. 
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Keep abreast of developments with THE New LEADER. 
The amazing accuracy of THE New Leaper in foretelling 
the news of the world over more than a quarter of a 
century, places it in a class by itself. 


More Features 
To Keep You On Your Toes 


Washington—U.S.A. 
Richard Armour 
Writers and Writing 


Reports from Foreign Correspond- 
ents. 






THe New Leader 
7 East 15th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed is $ 
Please start a year subscription 
to THe New Leaver at once, for: 
Name (Print) 
Address 
City Zone State 
1 year $5.00 2 years $8.50 3 years $11.00 
(Add $1.00 for Canadian and Foreign) 


David J. 
Dallin 


Internationally known 
journalist and author 
presents his up-to-the 
minute analyses of 
the affairs of the 
world in his regular 
East and West 


column. 





William Henry 
Chamberlin 


Well known foreign 
‘orrespondent and 
author, comments on 
international politics, 
current secial and 
political trends, and 
sidelights in the 








news. Where the 
News Ends. 


Leonard 
Feather 
Radio and TV expert 
with a_ rich back- 
ground in all phases 
of the audible arts, 
reviews the happen 
ings on the audio 
and video kilocycles. 
Refreshing summer 


fare. Radio and TV. 











Granville 
Hicks 
Long recognized as 
a brilliant author 
and literary critic, 
his carefully con- 
ceived opinions are 
followed _ religiously 
by the literary-mind- 
ed and the literate 


alike. 





Kurt 

List 
Triple-threat talents 
as composer, writer, 
critic keep you in- 
formed on music 
trends during the al 
fresco summer festi- 
vals. Handel, hay- 
seed style. Music. 











